








“THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


_ls published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anrti-Stavery Society ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
goveraments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. It is edited by Bens. S. and J. E- 
LizaseTH Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding ** No union with | 





Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as! 


the only consistent position an abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the Jest means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- 
tain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
38 that is published, in your midst. The 
ugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is 
furnished to subscribers on the following 


TERMS. 


$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the 
receipt of the Ist No. 

1,25 if not paid in advance, but paid with- 
in 3 mos, of the time of subscribing; and 
qe ¥450 if payment be delayed longer than 


a 


nonths, and <all payments to be matle* 
‘within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid 
invariably in advance. 


0<r We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. , 

Op Communicati intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnasy. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 

The publishers of the Bugle have been put 
*o great inconveni and iderable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Office, but the name of the Counly and 
State in which said office is located. 

2. When fhe Post Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
name of the office from which itis to be chan- 
ged, as well as the one to which itis to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
their subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
rear 8 cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 
wearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 

slaces without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
are responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri- 
ma facre evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 
first pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- 
self, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped. 

Q——————eESsS— ee 
From the Spirit of Freedom. 


Moral Suasion. 
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“ He is a freeman whom the Truth makes 
free.”’ 


Though there may be extreme cases where 
a resort to physical force is necessary to 
prevent greater evils, yet, after all, moral sua- 
sion, the diffusion of intelligence is the 
main stay and support of Freedom. 

Roman liberty was never nearer destruc- 
tion than when her armed legions were 
marching victorious over other lands—when 
the Helvetians, and Belgians, and Gauls, 
and even Britons, were compelled to bow be- 
neath their yoke. 

Armed forces are no less dangerous to the 
countries they profess to defend, than those 
of their enemies. ; 

Wellington, the hero of Waterloo, is now 
the greatest foe of his own country— possess- 
ing the power and disposition to extirpate his 
own countrymen, should they dare to vindi- 
cate their rights. . 

But there is another power now being de- 
veloped, which is destined to overthrow the 
bien ts military forces, and melt down the 
most despotic governments. 


“Taurn will restore the right by nature 


given, } 
And, like Prometheus, bring the fire from 


Heaven. 

Down to the earth oppression shall be 
hurled— 

Its name and nature withered from the 
world.” 


Revolutionists have been too apt to under- 
value its power, and have trusted too much 
to physical force. If all human actions, (go- 
vernmental tyranny included,) originate in 
mind, it is evident that to effect a radical 
change we must begin at the cause. But 
whoever heard of an evil spirit being destroy- 
ed by a carnal weapon? — ve 

The New England Puritans tried it, but 
in vain. It was bullet-proof—indestructable 
by fire or water. 

Mind is most effectually opposed by mind 
—error by truth, anda change of thought 
cannot fail to produce a change of action.— 
If half the money or Jabor expended io mili- 
tary operations, was spent in diffusing pro- 
per knowledge among foes as well as friends, 
greeter and more permanent advances might 

made in the cause of freedom. 

A Paixhan gun being discharged, its effect 
may be felt at the distance of a few miles, 
and in a few moments its power ceases; but 
atrath once spoken seldom dies. It may 
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a — at a oe 
traverse the earth for centuries, controlling 
alike the actions of individuals, a 
‘tinies of nations. An army of pri 
enter where an army of men may 

The doctrines of equdtity, 


scan 
repe 
and fra- 


(and a few mechanics and fishermen who be- 
eame his followers,) eighteen handred years 
ago, by the shores of Genasseret, and among 
the mountains and vallies- of .the holy land, 
have survived the ruins of many empires— 
unaffected by the convulsions of revolutions, 
or the ** tooth of time,”’ and at last they begin 
tofind ; ’ ' 


+ ———-their way into the living heart, 
And of the public faith become a living 
part.”” 


If violence could have overthrown oppres- 


e can 
earce believe that human beings like our- 
selves, could be capable of perpetuating 
hdeeds we find recorded there; the very men- 
tion of which is enough to cause us to heave 
an involuatary sigh, or shed a sympathetic 
tear, and we think if we had lived in those 
days, when inquisitors and conquerors acted 
like demons let loose, we would not have 
sanctioned their doings; but the prospect of 
indulging the ihirst for morfey and power, 
often operates on men like the scent of blood 
on hungry wolves. With all our abhorrence 
of inquisitorial cruelties and the barbarities 
of the dark ages, we find the * honorable” 
and the chivalric of the present time subject 
to the same failings, and the blind submis- 
sion of the adherents should excite our pity. 
Who is there who reflects on the subject, 
who cannot see that liberty is in danger when 
reason is displaced by the madness of war? 
In whatever light we may view the war- 
makers of the present day—however much 
their conduct may be cloaked by * patriot- 
ism,’ and * God and liberty,’ the faithful 
historian will place them side by side with 
Cortez and Pizarro and the tyrants of the 
inquisition. 

The glory of the warrior will fade, and 
the monument erected to his memory moul- 
der to decay, but TRUTH will remain im- 
perishable amid the ** war of elements and 
the wfeck of matter.” 


For the Truth, then, let us battle, 
Let whatever may betide, 

Long the boast that we are Freemen, 
We have made and published wide. 


Face thine enemies, accusers— 
Scorn the prison rack, and rod, 

If thou hast a truth to utter, 
Speak, and leave the rest to God.” 


For Show, not for Use. 


LEGISLATIVE RFSOLUTIONS. 
Resolutions of Maine—passed Aug., 3, 18417. 
* Resolved, That the sentiment of this 
State is profound, sincere, and almost uni- 
versal, that the influence of slavery upon pro- 
ductive energy is like the blight of mildew; 
that it is a moral and social evil ; that it does 
violence to the rights of man, as a thinking, 
reasoning, and responsible being. Influenced 
by such considerations, this State will op- 
pose the introduction of slavery into any ter- 
ritory which may be acquired as an indem- 
nity for claims upon Mexico.” 
Resolutions of Vermont—January 28, 1847. 
“The Legislature of Vermont adopted a 
resolution to the effect, that it will not give 
its countenance, aid, or assent, to the admis- 
sion into the Federal Union of any new State 
whose constitution tolerates slavery; and ap- 
peals to each of the other States to concur in 
that declaration; accompanied by another 
instructing its Senators and Representatives 
in Congress to use their best efforts to carry 
the resolution into effect.” 
Resolutions of New York—February 6, 1847. 
“Resolved, That if any territory is here- 
after required by the United States, or an- 
nexed thereto, the act by which such territo- 
ry is acquired or annexed, whatever such act 
may be, should contain an unalterable fun- 
damental article or provision, whereby slave- 
ry or involuntary servitude, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime, shall be forever excluded 
from the territory acquired or annexed.” 
Resolutions of Pennsyloania—Feb., 8, 1847. 
“ The Legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the next largest in the Union, adopt- 
ed a resolution requesting their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to vote against 
any measure whateverby which territory will 
accrue to the Union, unless as a part of the 
fundamental law upon which any compact or 
treaty is based, slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except for crime, shall be forever pro- 
hibited.” 
Resolutions of New Jersey—Feb. 19, 1817. 
“The resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey, instructs their Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to use their 
best efforts to secure, a8 a fundamental con- 
dition to any act of acquisition of any territo- 
ry hereafter to be acquired by the United 
States as an indemnity for claims, thatslave- 
ry or involuntary servitode, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime, shall be forever excluded 
from the territory to be annexed,” 
Resolutions of New Hampshire—- Feb. 19, 1847, 
“ That the Senators and Rep ives 
in Congress from this State, be respectfully 
requested to urge the passage of measures 
for the extinction of slavery in the Distiict of 
Jolumbia, for its exel from Oregon and 
other territories that now or any time hereaf- 
ter may belong to the United States, for all 
itutional for the suppressi 
of the slave trade, and to resist the admission 
of any State into the Union while tolerating 
slavery.” 
Resolutions of the New Hampshire Demo- 
eralie Convention. 
“ Resolved, That among the dottrines of 
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and that we will oppose so great an evil, 
the progress,of civilization and humanity, 
whenever a proper occasion shall arrive,an 
by every measure consistent with the re 
itution and ites ompromises; and that v 
deem the imputations of, our opponents 
that subject to@ to be worthy of 
too frivolous to be worthy of answer, too7in 
consistent, coming, as they do, from. 
who oppose the concession of an hour's 
pite from labor to ovr own white Jab 
North, to rise toa point where they at 
reached by any other sentiment than 





sion, earth might long ago have become a| tempt. For we declare it our solemn coy 
paradise; but the laws of nature cannot be  vicalbas, as the Democratic party he 
overthrown by human enactments. is_as | tofore di “nor 
impossible as for th ions ’ oni-}! 


nexed to the United States, and that we ap- 
prove of the votes of our deleyates in Con- 
gress in favor of the Wilmot Proviso” 
Resolutions of Michigan— March 1, 847. 

“That in the acquisition of newterritory, 
whether by purchase, conquest, omtherwise, 
we deem it the duty of the Geneal Govern- 
ment to extend over the same tle ordinance 
of 1787, (being the one prohiliting slavery 
northwest of the Ohio,) with il its rights, 
and privileges, conditions andimmunities.” 

Resolutions of Ohi. 

Resolved, By the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, That the provisions of the 
ordinance of Congress of 1757, so far as the 
same relates to slavery, shaild be extended 
to any territory that may be acquired from 
Mexico, either by treaty or dherwise.— ¥ eas 
44, Nays 8. 


Cobwebs to Catch Flies. 





It is Rabelais, we beleve, who divides 
mankind into * /es Araignes et let Mouches’— 
into Spiders and Flies, Had he lived in the 
time of our Garagantuas, and adventured into 
their den at Washingtm—where our giants 
may be well imagined in the habit of break- 
fasting on windmills, to judge from the wind- 
iness of their speech, as well as from their 
facility of turning round—he would have had 
his faith in his theory confirmed. ‘The House 
of Representatives, but especially the Senate, 
is hung round with cobwebs of greater or 
less extent and tenacity, in which the South- 
ern Spiders entrap the Northern Flies. In 
the language of the country, these glutinous 
deceits, spun out of the superior insects them- 
selves, are called Compromises, and they nev- 
er fail of success. As soon as the mesh is 
woven, the stupid Flies rush headlong into 
it, when their wily antagonists incontinently 
pounce upon them, and gobble them up in a 
twinkling. ‘The great Cobweb of all is that 
called the Constitution—a film which per- 
fectly answers the end of its creation—that 
of holding the Flies, while the Spiders do 
their pleasure with them. 

One of the neatest textures of this ingen- 
ious fabric was woven the other day in the 
Senate. The Slavery Extension Question 
had given trouble, and threatened tore, when 
it was proposed to refer the matter to a Com- 
mittee, half slaveholders and half Northern 
men. It was conceded, as a great favor, and 
four of the strongest men of the Slave side of 
the Chamber were matched with four of the 
feeblest of the Free side. Calhoun, Clayton, 
Underwood and Atchison were rolled up with 
Phelps, Dickinson, Clarke of R.1., and Bright 
of Indiana! A dozen such would be but a 
mouthful to Mr. Calhounalone. Msop would 
tell the story on this wise :—Once the Flies 
would be friends with the Spiders, and it was 
agreed to refer all matters in dispute to the 
umpirage of four of the strongest Spiders and 
four of the weakest Flies. It ended in the 
Spiders devouring the Flies, and deciding all 
the points in their own favor—ever since 
which time, they have had every thing their 
own way. It requires no conjurer to tell 
what will be the result of this conference.— 
A new Compromise will be spun, which will 
hold the Flies fast, while the Spiders ran 
over it and through it at their pleasure.—@Q.— 
Liberator. 


Man Hunting---Not very Brilliant 
Success. 


We learn that on Monday two men arrived 
at Woodstock, McHenry county, from the 
South, (Missouri we believe,) who stated 
that they were in pursuit of a couple of co- 
lored men. ‘They did not represent them as 
fugitives, but as horse-thieves, and applied 
toa Justice for a warrant for their arrest.— 
The game of charging fugitive slaves with 
theft or some other crime is pretty well un- 
derstood now; but the Justice granted the 
writ, and the men having got track of their 
game, continued their pursuit, armed with 
the missive of the law. It happened, how- 
ever, that they did not overtake the colored 
men till they had got into the edge of Wis- 
consin; but either not understanding the im- 
portance of having a fresh warrant in a new 
State jurisdiction, or purposely ignorant of 
the fact, they seized at once upon their prey, 
and brought the two chattels back to W ood- 
stock. The circumstances attending the ar- 
rest soon became known, and the people be- 
gan to assemble from all quarters. Farmers 
left their fields, and mechanics and merchants 
their shops, all anxious to look into the mat- 
ter. It did not take them long after hearing 
the facts in the case, to determine upon tak- 
ing possesston of the two fugitives; and on 
the heels of that determination came another, 
to have the Southerners arrested for kidnap- 


| bere, thereby overruling not merely 
the fundamental law hitherto existing in those 
territories but the spirit of a Jeffersonian Or- 
dinance of '87, of the Missouri Compromise, 
and even of the radical basis of the declara- 
tion of independence. Surely, none can read 
his spech and not realize that the question 
of Slavery Extension is parainvunt to all oth- 
ers which now divide the American people. 
and cannot be disregarded by any without 
evincing indifference to vital principal and 
gross direliction from duty. Most heartily 
we do thank him for this new exhibition of 
this candor and consistency. 

In saying this we by no means admit that 
he has fairly stated the questions at issue, 
but only that he has not intentionally perver- 
ted them. ‘The fault lurks in obliquity of 
vision, not in dissimulation of purpose.— 
Take the great first principle he so belabors 
—‘that all men are created free and equal.’— 
What does it fairly assert? Not, surely, 
that in point of fact all are so born; for we 
all know that some are born to wealth, oth- 
ers to poverty ; some to state, luxury and des- 
potic power, others to beggary, hunger and 
vassalage; some to intelligence and liberty, 
others to ignorance and slavery. 

Mr. Jefferson and his associate Signers 
never ineant to dispute these notorious facts, 
nor yet that some are born with natural ca- 
pacities and qualities far superior to those of 
others. Nobody has ever understood them 
as contradicting the uniform experience and 
common sense of mankind on these points, 
any more than as denying that the human 
race are born male and female. But what 
they did assei:, and have been understood to 
assert, is the equal moral right of all men 
before the Jaw—the natural right of all to 
control their own persons, acts and posses- 
sions, subjeet to any such legal restrictions 
are just, equal and necessary to the perfection 
of those social and political institutes which 
their mutucl happiness requires. 

A law which dooms the forger or thief to 
imprisonment does not contravene the natur- 
al right of all men te liberty ; but one which 
would subject the felon’s decendants through 
several generations to share his pnnishment 
clearly would. A law which enables the rich 
man to educate his children better than his 
poor neighbors can afford to, does not violate 
the equality asserted ; not so with a law for- 
bidding the poor man to educate his children 
at all. 

I may have scarcely any property, while 
my neighbor rolls in wealth, without infrin- 
ging our rightful equality; but let the law 
step into say that Latierus being poor and ig- 


norant, shall work for, and be the chattel of 


his neighbor Dives, who is rich and knowing, 
and that law plainly outrages the fundamen- 
tal principle asserted. Mr. Calhoun fights 
as one who beateth the air, Admit that one 
man’s ignorance and vice may rightfully de- 
prive him of an equal voice in framing and 
altering the laws of the Jand,and you have 
not the least ground for maintaining that those 
laws may be shaped by the shrewd and pow- 
erful so as to perpetuate their advantages in 
their class and enable them to make conven- 
iences and chattels of those socially ; beneath 
them. 

The application to the case in hand can- 
not be difficult. Now let us consider Mr. 
Calhoun’s idea of the inequality between the 
North and the South, with this assertion that 
the South require no legislation in the pre- 
mises—ask only immunity from legislation. 
Let us put this tothe test of practice: A 
Northern farmer sees fit to migrate, with his 
children and movables, his hired laborers 
and his live stock, to New-Mexico or Cali- 
fornia, A Southern planter does the same, 
with bis slaves and other plunder. Very 
well: there is no law against all this, and 
eae proposes any. So far all is equaland 
smooth. Having arrived in the new territo- 
ty, the farmer’s and the planter’s ‘help’ work, 
obey and live just as they always did. All 
right still—nobody objects ; nobody asks any 
legislation that will interfere with any of 
them. Butby-and-by, the planter undertakes 
to sell one of his ‘help,’"—which may be his 
own child and may not—and the convenience 
so bargained away refuses to be handed over 
—revolts against the arrangement. 

The farmer, we will imagine undertakes to 
do likewise, with one of his hired servants 
with a like result. Each appeals to the law 
or inflicts some personal injury on the con- 
temner of his authority, which provokes an. 
appeal to the law from that side. Now the 
eves legally arises—Had this planter, 

is farmer, any right, recognized by the laws 
of the land, to sell, the one hisalleged slave, 
the other, bis hireling? What right does 
either really posses to overrule the volitions 
and control the actions of his hitherto depen- 
dent? How shall the Courtsdecide? Now 
Mr. Calhoun, while talking of equality, and 


" 





ing, which was very promptly ted 
y were brought before a Justice, and or- 
to recognize each in the sum of $5000, 
Being unable to obtain bail, they were com- 
mitted to jail. Ourinformant saw them look- 
ing very anxiously through the bars on 
myy- ¢ e hope their meditations 
may be an edifying character.—Gem of 

the Prairie. 








rference, leaving the whole subject | counted as three free persons. 


sectional collision. We wonld interpose no 
obstacle to the migration of Southern men or 
Slaveholders into any of the ‘Territories of 
the Union. We would secare them every 
privilege therein which we demand for North- 
ern menand free laborers. But we never can 
consent to the establishment of Slavery there- 
in, by the laws or under the authority of this 
Union. ‘The lessons of History, the in- 


publicanisin, the monitions of Conscience, 
cannot be disregarded by the Free States 
without degradation, infamy and a fearful 
looking for of judgment. ‘The South must 
not demand of us what we have no right to 
grant. 

if the Southern men choose to remove their 
Siaves to the new ‘Territories, and undertake 
to hold them as the Patriarch Abraham doubt- 
less retained the * servants born in his house- 


ascendency, by a sense of benefits conferred, 
and of greater happiness enjoyed in the de- 
pendent than in an independent condition, 
we interpose no objection. Butif they want 
to hold Slaves by the force of law and the 
terror of chastisement—to restrain them by 
bayonets and reclaim them by the power of 
bloodhounds and shot-guns—they must keep 
them where they are. 

Why. crowd us on this point? Not one 
fourth of the arable surface of the Slave States 
has ever yet been cultivated. Why not sub- 
due a portion of that remainder before chal- 
lenging the North to a struggle for the wild 
ravines of the upper Rio Grande and the 
parched valleys of California? 

If it were possible to make Mr. Calhoun 
see any thing adverse to the aggrandizement 
of his darling institution, it seems to us that 
there 1s one view of the subject which would 
stagger him. Bear in mind that there is no 
objection to the removal of Southern men, 
black or white, to the new Territories; we 
protest only agaist the assumption that they 
carry with them, by mere force of their mi- 
gration, Southern laws. Mr. Calhoun as- 
sumes that they do; whereupon we press up- 
on him the inquiry, What Laws? Those of 
several Slave States forbid under penalty, the 
importation of Slaves for sale; those of one 
at least, forbid and punish their exportation. 
Some of them visit the teaching of a slave to 
read with milder, others with more savage 
penalties; those of South Carolina recently 
doomed todeath a young freeman for stealing 
from her master a young woman to whom he 
was attached. Will this be a portion ef the 
law of New Mexico under Mr. Calhoun's 
system of non-interference? Will’ a black 
father and mother whose children are m irder- 
ed before their eyes, be permitted as in the 
North to testify against the white murderer, 
or forbidden as inthe South? What will be 
the penalty of advising persons held as slaves 
that their bondage is no longer valid? ‘These 
and many such questions must be answered, 
and their answers will irrefragably prove that 
there is no neutrality, no medium, no such 
thing as non-interference, between Slavery 
and Freedom. One or the other must prevail 
in the Western half of our Union, as Con- 
gress and the country shall now decide. We 
stand for Freedom; Mr. Calhoun for Slave- 
ry. Let there be no paltering, no shuflling, 
but Jet each man take his position deliberate- 
ly, determinedly, and Heaven smile on the 
right! 


Slavery---Compromise. 





A bill is now pending in the Senate of the 
United States to provide a territorial govern- 
ment for Oregon. Its passage has been de- 
layed by reason of an effort so to amend the 
bill as to take from it that feature by which 
slavery is excluded from the territory. A 
committee has been organized in the Senate, 
to devise some measure of compromise on the 
subject. We earnestly hope thal no such ef- 
fort will be allowed to succeed. Surely we 
have had ** compromises” enough with sla- 
very; and. under these successive compro- 
mises it has grown to be a formidable politi- 
cal evil, to say nothing of its moral and sogial 
enormities. There are this day (wenty-one 
members of Congress in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, representing nothing else but 
slavery! A political power in the affairs of 
the nation equal to that belonging tu the two 
millions of free people of Ohio, and more po- 
tent because always acting in concert. 

This anomalous political power bas crept 
into our system as by stealth—and its very 
existence there is the result of concession on 
the part of the people of the free States. It 
has enlarged itself until it has become an 
enormity by a succession of “ compromises,” 

First wae the concession in the Constitu- 
tion, that five slaves should be, for all repre- 
sentative and political purposes, taken and 
This we find 





where it stands, &. &c. means all the time | in the national charter, as established by our 


that the whole question shall be decided by | fathers, and therefore abide by it. 
t ided against | think our forefathers made a bad bargain 


the Federal Go and d 
us. 
He requires no legislation, because he as- 
somes that the existing legislation complete- 
ly subserves his purpose. His whole argu- 











with slavery; and as no obligation is upon 
us to extend it farther, we are entirely un- 
willing to do 80. 

Neat was the concession made not only 


ment implies that, by the mere circumstances | not under the Constitution, but irrespective 


stincts* ot Patriotism, the principles of Re-| 


hold,’ by the force of character, by personal | 


led anc 0 ree 
Ohio in the choice of to make 
our laws, and Presidents to execute those 
laws. ‘ 

The people of Obio ask no cme 7 pe on 
| the subject. ‘The compromises already made 
| they are willing to abide in good faith, though 
| they might not give them their assent were 
| they now an open question. ‘They are an- 
willing to listen to any proposition which 
| looks, howéver remotely, to their * compro- 
| ising? away any portion of what remains 
| to them of former compromises. ‘They de- 

sire the addition of no more States to this 

Union} they will resist to the ‘ast the addition 

of any more States, the inhabitants of whieh 

shall be the subjects of slavery.—Ohio State 
| Journal. 


| etn lheenpsinchatilnente 


Think of It. 


Go and ask any one, ** If he does not wish 
to make his friends happy around him 1% — 
‘and he will reply eagerly, * Yes, by all 

means,” 
| We shall hardly find an exception, Even 
the most selfish would desire this. And if, 
further, we were to seek out the hard and 
harsh man, and say to him, ** Would you 
hurt or oppress your kith and kin?” he 
would indignantly respond, ** No—never.” 

And yet, every man who sustains slavery, 
to some extent, mars the happiness of others, 
and injures and oppresses them, unwittingly 
it may be, in the saddest way. Does any 
one doubt this fact? Let him consider.— 
Look at the consequences of slavery, and say 
whether the assertion is not true. 

Whatever stops mental growth, or who- 
ever retards it, must be regarded as the worst 
foe of society. Bring the matter home— 
You, father, are authoritatively told, with 
all your means, that the boys and girls whom 
you love more than life—your own children 
—shall not be educated; that their minds 
must remain uncultivated, and kept forever 
in ignorance. What would be your feeling ? 
Remonstrances, strong, earnest, overpower- 
ing, would rise to your lips, and your arma 
would be nerved, instantly, to strike at the 
despot who should issue so inhumana de- 
cree. Well, if society acts in a way to pro- 
duce this result upon large bodies of its citi- 
zens, is not the wrong as great? is not the 
suffering greater? and ought not the wrong- 
doers to be called to strietaecount? Escape 
from the reasoning, if you can. 

Turn, then, to the effect of slavery, in this 
respect upon the minds of our laboring citi- 
zens. 

Where are our schools? We have ala 
fund—means that would be deemed ample 
enough in Massachusetts, with slight State 
help, to educate every child in the Common- 
wealth. Is it so employed? Not a dollar 
ot it, scarcely. The State, indeed, has used 
this fund for other matters—has violated a 
sacred trust, too, in doing it. And what is 
the excuse? That the population in many 
counties is so thin, and so ignorant in others, 
as to render an fictive school system out of 
the question. Would this reasoning be held 
just in New York? Would any State in 
New England listen to it for a moment !— 
The plea of ignorance would be the strongest 
plea for action. The public would say, and 
say truly, “the greater. the ignorance the 
yreater the ity for schools, and school- 
masters; while we have the means and know 
our duty, they must be employed in educat- 
ing the masses—in educating every child 
whose parents wish it,” a 

Why is this not done, or attempted to be 
done, in Kentucky ? 

Slavery is the obstacle. That alone pre- 
ventsit. Isthat obstacle beyond our control ? 
No citizen will affirm that such is the fact. 
Who, then is responsible for the Jamentable 
ignorance which prevails in Kentucky 
so many of ovr people? They who uphold 
this obstacle—who cling to slavery, and de- 
clare they will not abandon it, And if the 
masses understood—if the white adults who ‘ 
cannot read and write, only knew how they 














are kept down, and who does it, think you 

they would or ought to submit to it? C) 

the case your own—apply it to your own 

family, and answer.—Louisville Examiner, 
Who would be a Volunteer ? 


The following item from the Cincinnati 
Gazette shows the deplorable condition of 
the returned volunteers, The men are to be 
pitied, but what better wages could be ex- 
pected by those who fight for slavery? 


Upon the appearance of the Card published 
by  pattion of the officers of the Ohio Vo- 
lunteers, we were prepared to witness great 
destitution among the men, Batwhenseve- 
ral companies of these brave men, who were 
in the service of our Government ina foreign 
country, were brought up to our landing 
without hats, coats, shirts, shoes and even 
pantaloons—men so destitate that they were 
ashamed to land and receive the welcome of 
the escort of friends ready on the ground to 
bestow it, aad escort them to their new 
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, of war, with elastic step and defiant eye, re- | 
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camp, when, in addition to this, we heard 


- fories of war, and the ingratitude of repub-| direction is what we call Revolution. 


the report of the men, that the food dealt out 
to them on the way home, consisted of 
wormy bread and tainted meat, when we 
learned that these volunteers, ai! destitute as 
they were, were marched through our ene- 
my’s conntry, landed at New Orleans, and 
thence sent up here, a disgusting exlibition, 


ics! What an impressive sermon was 
agonized and despairing features of that 
remnant of a regiment, fresh from the victo- 
tions army of Mexico. 

Poor fellows! our heart bled for them;— 
and had we not known that we had done our 


preached to that assembled crowd hy the And Revolutions are as inevitable as 


Jand so long as the laws sustain il, it is the 
+ | duty of every Christian man to respect it, and 
r offer it no violence whatever.’ But he con- | 
p tended that beeause a man six thousand 
fh years ago awoke from a drunken fit, with his 
brain reeling under the inflaence of wine 






are the Body—Institutions are the Rai 


or as caprice. ‘The child must needs put 
his childish attire when he grows into am 
—and the man will fain change the fashi¢ 
of his garments at the prompting of cony 
‘nience or of whim. ‘The true wisdom is 


} 


| Mexico. Our deacon brother H— 


gg 


, whom | Union, is represented in Congress, claims a 


you well know, and who was so bright an | right to have a voice in the election of Presi- 
ornament to the *“ Currant rformation” in| dent, and the appointment of United States 
this vicinity, has, I understand, greatly sig- | Judges, and insists, in short, upon retaining 
nalized himself in one of the lastbattles, hav- | all the immunities and privileges that any 
ing slain with his own arm six Mexican sol- | other State enjoys ; and at the same time re- 


in a condition worse than that of convicta, and 
fed with provisions which such never would 
beasked to touch, when these things were told 
to us, we were compelled to ask if such was 
the reward the Government of the United 
States bestowed upon their voluntess,de- 
fenders. 


CO-qeere ce wommeenect 


From the Christian Citizen. 


The Patriotic Volunteers. 
Last Wednesday afi , our citi 

received the announcement by telegraph that 
the remains of the Mussachuseus regiment | 
on their homeward journey from Mexico, had | 
taken passage in the ears of the Western | 
Railroad at Springfield, and would pass 
through our cily at about four o'clock, on; 
their way to Boston, where they were to re- | 





ceive the balance of their pay and a discharge | 
from the service. 
At the appointed time, we to 


the depot, for the purpose of seéing with our 
own eyes the remains of a corps who went 
out from among us, some eighteen months 
deluded by promises of grog and glory, 
the infernal work of the government, 
butchery of human beings in the 

the cities and towns of ico, 
in very might be enlarged, 
and influence 1 th 















Knowing the material of which that regi- 
ment was composed, we were prepared to 
see as hard a looking body of men as ever 
marched to the music of drum and fife to do 
the bidding of any government upon earth, 
and we pictured in our mind ranks of fierce 
looking soldiers, dressed in all the toggery 





| no enemy in pitched battle; but in rode en- 


| eried the conductor, and the cortege 


. 
best to prevent them from going on theirbar- enlighten and direct the ever-busy minds 
barons errand, we could not have looked them | men to that which is absurd or mischievot 
in the face on their return. Their haggard in their present social habits, and pe 

looks would have been a rebuke tous, such them when they change to change for ; 
as we should not dare to encounter, We better. 

thought we could read in their ghastly faces | Whether our Revolution was the exam 





| soine of the feelings which filled their mind: of others or not, other Revolutions may jt 
| —above all, seemed to be the consciousness | least take warning by the event of ovrs.+ 


of ingratitude on the part of those who had | We could not endare the scepte of Kir 
beguiled them from their homes with tales of George, or the supremacy of the British Pa- 
profit and promises of glory. ‘They had met, liament, and having shaken them off, we d- 
livered onrselves up, bound hand and fog, | 
and by bonds of our own weaving, into 
hands of the Slaveholding Philistines. 
spurned the Aristocracy of Einglish Ac 
and then recognjzed and built up the 


counter with pestilence and the elementa, 
eer had consigned to the grave one third of 
their number and now they felt that they | 
themselves were retatning, only to drag out | 
a brief and miserable existence, poor, dis- tocracy of American Flest and Blood 
eased, and heart-broken, soon to die. | Power based on the ownership of Hu 
‘The cars remained but a brief space at the Beings we acknowledged end submitted 
depot while the engine was being supplied And ever since, and now more than ever, 
with new fuel. The bell rang; “ all aboard,” | have been in our National character, the 
_sals and serfs of that aborninable Oligarc! 
out of the depot on its way to the camp’ Whatever degree of safety or success 
ground which had been allotted them near may have in some of the subord 
Boston, in the midst of the same unbroken | sions of the country, it is in spit 
silence with which it entered. We looked because, of the Covenamt whic 
around upon the faces uf the crowd of citi- | one with tyrants. From 
zens there assembled, and we think we are uniform tendency has 
safe in saying that we did not seeevenamong | one aud to disturb the other; 1 the 
the most strenuous advocates of the war, a | rioration of our national morals, and the 
single person, who could, in the state of rt | tadation of our national > have. 
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that spectacle had left him, write, | lowed our guilty ¢ . 
essay on ‘days A 
the tamest eulogy upon the measures of the 
present corrupt and wicked administration, | Worked out. And our experience ma 
even with the inducement of half of Mexico show those who are seeking for that 
for his reward. 
On Friday, we visited the camp ground for | not consist in the abnegation of Crowns or 
the purpose of conversing with the men, and | the privation of Titles ; but that all the reali- 
learning something more of war as it really | ties of tyranny can subsist under all the forms 
is, from the lips of those who have been fa- | of Freedom. 
miliar with its service, but want of space | 


yet 
hilo- 


trouble during our proceedings. 
slave was baptized, (whether it was inten- | 
tional on the part of the administrator I do 

' not know,) it so happened that his face was 


yet seen. ‘That problem still remains to be | 


| sopher’s (or Politician’s) Stone, that it does 


If our experiment has failed, it has not 


and cursed one of his sons, who happened to 
discover his nakedness, it was no good rea- 
son why he should be held asa slave. ‘I'hat 
he considered he was under no obligation to 
work without wages, and quoted Jer. 22, 13: 
** Wo unto him that buildeth his house by 
unrighteousness, and his chambers by wrong, 
that useth his neighbor’s service without 
wages, and giveth him not for his work.’’— 


But we told him that we considered the |- 
| turse of Noah binding at the present time 


bpon all the descendants of Ham, and as to 
the passage by Jeremiah we did not consi- 
der it applicable to the negro, and many of 


. ug were disposed to think it an énferpolation. 


We have two or three abolitionists in our 
church who were disposed to give us some 
When the 


nof*put under the water, and these abolition 


brethren, like technical lawyers, wished to |- 


take advantage of this, declaring that as he 
wa@pot wholly buried in the water, he con- 
sequently had not got the remission of his 
Sius, and was not, therefore, legally a mem- 
ber of the church; and this being the case, 
we ld no right to deal with him. ‘They 
also Nad from the Millennial Harbinger 
of Febwary, 1832, page 86 and 92, where 


| you derqnced slavery as “that largest and 
| blackest Yot upon our 





escutcne 


that man}headed monster, that Pandora’s 


diers and two women. Surely Providence 
must have protected him. May the Lord 
bless his soul, and permit him soon toretum 
to his post in our church. 
Yours in the hope of a glorious immor- 
tality, 
PHINEAS BLINDSIGHT. 
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. ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 








SALEM, AUGUST II, 1848. 
**T love agitation when there is cause for 
| it—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burned 
in their beds.”— Edmund Burke. 








(<7 Persons having business connected 


| with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Annual Meeting. 

The 6th Annual Meeting of the Western 
Anti-Siavery Society will be held at Sa- 
lem, Columbiana Co., on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
August, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Let a full representation of the slavegt 
friends come up on this occasion from al] 
parts of the Great West. The political lead- 
ers are marshalling their hosts for a conflict, 
their followers are rallying by hundreds of 


| fuses to fulfill the conditions it promised to 
| observe as a member of the Union. In the 
other case, the seceeeding State disavows all 
| connection with the Federal government, dis- 
claims all right to representation in Congress, 
takes no part in the election or appointment 
of officers; and while insisting that it shall 
itself be released from longer fulfilling the 
governmental contract on the score of the im- 
morality of some of its requirements, releases 
all others who are parties to it—in one word, 
dissolves the partnership so far as it is cum- 
cerned. We assert that no State has a right 
to dothe former,and that every one hasa right 
to do the latter. ‘Ihe first part of this propo- 
sition is generally admitted ; and to deny the 
remainder would be to make the United States 
government even more tyrannical than Dis- 
unionists have ever believed it to be; and we 
are unable to persuade ourselves that those 
political teachers who do so, are satisfied with 
the position they assume. 

Let us see how the principle would work. 
Congress has an undoubted right to regulate 
commerce among the several States. Penn- 
sylvania is interested in the coal and iron 
trade; and itis necessary to her 
prosperity that she have a market without her 
borders. Congress passes a law declaring 
that the exportation of these articles from 
Pennsylvania is forever prohibited. Will 
| Pennsylvania remain in a union that thue 
| crushes her energies, and deprives her, at one 
| blow, of such vast advantages? Would he 





turning with exultant hearts to the land of obliges us to defer to another week, the ac- 
their nativity, proud of the * honors” they | count of our visit. Suffice it for the present 


had achieved in robbing a sister republic of to say, that it is our firm belief, the wretched | 
her territory, and in doing, as far as it was | condition of the men is mainly owing to the | 


in their power to do it, the villanous work of | unprineipled and iniuman conduct of those 
haman butchers. We knew that these men | officers, whom all agree in representing as a 
had been told, at various points upon their) body of debauchees and drunkards, and that, 
route, how much glory they had achieved for | if half the tales are true which are reported 


their country, we knew that the assurance of Gen. Caleb Cushing of Newburyport, | 


had repeatedly been given to them that * their | (and they are confirmed by the unanimous 


been for the want of a proper field. ‘I'he , box, that biter root, that blasting and blight- 
comparative equality in our social condition, ‘ing curse, that deadly Upas, whose breath 


the diffusion of property and of an imperfect : , as ts 
aiet of ddntalihe, tad ae all, ae ones pollutes and poisons everything within its 


_extent of fertile lands imploring the plough, | fluence.” \ But even if slavery was not 

| ee kept pimp oa ~ rg adver- | injurious to mrselves, and the condition of 

, sary of Progress in the O} orld, from our | \ , i 

| gates, hate all helped to remove obstacles apg mann ys Spee ae SAGES 69 5.4" 
out of its way. The struggle for the attaine | !** it is enough for us to know that we have 


thousands to the support of their party ban- | o¢ ihe « Journal” counsel her so to do? But 
ners. ‘I'ime, and money, and labor are ex- | j; may be said that such a law would be 
pended to secure their object. And shall the clearly unconstitutional. Pennsylvania would 
friends of Freedom, whose faith should be | goubtiess so regard it; but she has agreed to 
strong in the power of ‘T'ruth, be lukewarm | suspend her own judgment in such matters, 
and indifferent while politicians are so ear- | and refer them for decision to the Supreme 
nest in their labors, so untiring in their zeal? | Court. For the sake of more fully testing 
The events of the past year should ge | the of the views of the Journal,” 





country would ever hold them in grateful re- 
membrance, that their memories would live 


testiinony of all the men with whom we con- 


| ment of a new form of government which is |" "?gA¢ to holi them against their consent.” 
| now going on upon the other side of the At- | They even dated to insinuate that yourself, 


us to renewed effort, for every movement of | we will suppose that the Judiciary decides 


in the grateful heart of the nation to the latest 
period of time,” and we supposed that such 


versed,) he should be forever east out from | lantic, ts made under far other auspices, and 
the pale of decent society, with a deeper | yet it may well be that the nearest approach 
brand than that of Cain upon his forehead. | to a Republican Government, as applied toa 


living in a sleve State, contiguous to that 
“deadly Upas” had become poisoned and 


eloquent expressions of popular regard, would 
have had the effect to make them somewhat | 
proud and disdainful to us poor civilians who 
Were 80 unpatriotic as to remain at home. 
Bat, when the cars arrived, all these 
thoughts and ideas vanished in an instant, 
and gave place in our heart to no emotions, 
but those of extremest commiseration and | 
pity. Such a spectacle as greeted our eyes, 
wo have'never before witnessed, and, in all 
probability, never shall again. We thought 
that we had seen something of hnman mise- 
ty and degradation before, for we have stood From the Liberator 
upon the crowded decks of emigrant ships, ‘ 
upon their first arrival in our harbors from | Revolutions and Republies. 
the famine-stricken countries of the old world, | 
and we-have visited the overflowing alms- | 
houses and prisons of some of the largest ci- 
ties in thé union; bat no sight that we have 
ever witnessed in places like these, could 
compare in squalid wretchedness with this. 
Here was * glorious war” exhibited in its 


In comparison with his deeds of perfidy and 
ervelty, the character of Nero would be com- 


be ranked as examples of virtue and noble- 
ness. Even Beelzebub himself might learn 


ture never conceived, and such as,his fami- 
liar associations with the infernal spirits of 
the lower world never prompted him to exe- 
cule.—T. D. 





The succession of startling events which 
are passing before the gaze of the world on 
the European continent is almost enough to 
make one forget the petty villanies, were it 
not for their far-reaching issues, of our own 
, é r ; ; land. It is a curious spegtacle that the two 
true light. Stripped of its paint and tinsel, | sides of the Atlantic present at this time.— 
its brass buttons and rooster feathers, we | In Europe, we see nations uprising like Ti- 
saw itinall its ghastly and soul-sickening , tans, and shaking themselves loose from the 
deformity. We cannot convey to the minds | mountain-loads of old tyrannies which have 
of our readers any correct idea of the appear- | crushed them forages. ‘The crash of thrones, 
ance of the men, for we do not know any | the down-toppling of crowns, the confusion 
condition to which we have ever seen human | of principalities and powers, all show that 
beings redaced by privation or poverty in its | the Old things are passing away, and that 
most appaling form, to which we may com-| all things are becoming New. ‘I'he ideas for 
pare it. It was humanity ina new phase | which these things have stood have gradual- 
and the lowest and most degraded that We | ly changed, and the signs will soon be seen 
have ever witnessed, ; |nomore. ‘The substance is altered, and the 
If a disposition had existed on the part of | shadow which it projects must be renewed. 
the crowd assembled, to greet them on their |The Want is felt, end the Sapply will, of 











glance at the misery before them was sufli- 


mendable and Domitian and Caligula might | 


‘large nation, may yet be seen there. The /0//uled with its influence.” But after pray- 
| Four Days of June in Paris, to be sure, seem erfully considering the case, we proceeded, 


bloody bodings to many hearts. But fright- | by a vote of the church, to excommunicate 
| ful as they were, were they worse than Ba- a d deli iad Satan.” 
| dajoz or Saragossa, or multitudes of the , the slave, and delivered him “over to Satan, 


from him lessons of sublimated croelty, such | bloody fields or sieges of Despotism? Did according to your direction in the Harbinger of 
as the inventive genius of his diabolical na- | they produce more suffering than our own May, 1845, p. 193, when you say, “The disci- 


piratical incursion into Mexico? It seems— 

as if such fearful lessons were needed in the : iosagiacinns 

present semi-barbarous condition of mankind, | der which Christien slaves can be placed by 

to teach that Freedom can never be baptized their Christian masters, If they will not 

in blood. . “a | faithfully serve their Christian masters who 
But the hone of France consists inher free- | partake of the benefit of their labors, then are 


dom from any element of the cohering and,’ . - . a 
inveterate malignity of our Slavery in her they, after proper instrection and sdmoni- 


political composition, ‘These ebulliitons and tion, to be separated from the church, and to 
effervescences must cease in time, asd a Go- be put under whatever other discipline a 
vernment in some shape will brood over the | (hristian master 
troubled waters. That it will be in form | ak mid 
Republican, seems now almost certain. "That “4¢ State, may inflict. 

. will wise fom us our brag of being the! On the next ** Lord's day,”’ the master and 
Model Republic is quite certain. Fora Re owner of the slave, brother Griper, of Gri- 


public with three millions of slaves can ne- ° : : P 
ver hold up her head among the nations be- persburgh, Kentucky, arrived in pursuit of 


fore one that has set all her captives free.— , his property. ‘The fellow got notice of his 
But though Republican France may yet put arrival, and endeavored to make his escape 
to shame Republiean America, (if such @ | t Canada ; but as soon as we had concluded 
thing were possible,) still she will be far, : : ’ 

enough from the true Idea of a Republic.— pee! worship, by attending the Lord's supper, 
The World, with all itsmaterial Civilization, (which we are all punctual to do upon every 
is but approaching the point of advancement first day) the brethren started in pursuit, and 
which is essential to the Advent of sucha. finally caught hin and delivered him up to 


perfect Polity. Through much more toil and , tei 
suffering and blood must the Race endure, | his master, agreeable to the provision of the 


| before it can achieve this long-deferred Hope second section of the fourth articlt of our glori- 
| of the Ages. But the faith of the best spi- ous Constitution, which says: * No person 


| rits of all Ages, heralded by prophetic hu- , held to service or labor in one State under 


pline of the chureh is the only discipline un- 





| 


under the eristing laws of 


return by any show of applause, the first | necessity, offer itself. The gross, palpable 
| 


cient to check it, and they wisely forbore to 


forms of Kuropean despotism foreed them- | man hearts in all time, and sealed with the | 
selves upon the daily life and hourly experi- | blood of martyrs ever since the world began, ; 


the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 


importance which has been made, having any 
bearing upon the question of slavery, fore- 
shadows the destruction of the system, and 
the oppressors feel that it is so. ‘The politi- 
cal parties will make a desperate effort to save 
themselves from the destruction their corrup- 
tion has brought upon them; and the efforts 
of the abolitionists to maintain and enfi 


that the law passed by Congress and approv- 
ed by the President, is constitutional, What 
now is to be done? Either Pennsylvania 
must engage in commerce as an independent . 
State, or dwindle into insignificance, a crush- 
ed and abject slave. Would the editor of the 
‘“* Journal” then declare it treason to talk of 





the Right should be proportionably great.— 
Arrangements should be made at the coming 
meeting to continue the anti-slavery agitation 
by the lips of the living speaker, and to ex- 
tend more widely the circulation of the So- 
ciety’s paper—the Anti-Slavery Bugle. Let 
none of the friends who can be there, absent 
themselves for any light cause, for the pre- 
sence of all, and the counsel of all is desira- 
ble. 

Besides the friends of Liberty in the West 
who will be present on the occasion, Henry 
C. Wricut and Cuas. C, Burteicn are ex- 
pected to be in attendance, and perhaps other 
representatives of the Kast. 

LOT HOLMES, 
Recording Sec’ry. 


Is it So? 


The editor of the * Pittsburgh Commercial 


Dissolution of the Union:— 


« The very idea of a dissolution of this Un- 
ion should be spurned as treason; and the 


Journal” thus discourses in an article on the ; 


a Dissolution of the Union? When he heard 
the cry of Disunion coming up from her mi- 
ners in coal and her workers in iron, when 
the peopje whose interests had been sacrific- 
/ ed, when the entire State demhnded it, we 
suspect he would preach another doctrine 
| than that we have placed at the head of this 
article. ‘I'he question would then bea home 
question; and though the sentiments he ad- 
vances are applied to Southern Disunionists, 
| yet the principle would be the same in the 
case d, as the d ought also to 
| be. 
| Weclaim then that the Federal Union is 
not the rat-trap some represent it to be, into 
which the victim is at liberty to enter or not 
to enter as he sees fit, but when once in can 
neverescape. Itis rather a house, the door 
of which is opened by the proprietor to such 
who knock for admi »as he to 
receive, and who leaves all his guests at lib- 
erty to depart when they will, without trou- 
bling him to play the porter. 

If one or more southern States choose to 
leave the Union because it is too anti-slave- 
' ry; welland good, let them ; we acknowledge 
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insult them by any display of enthusiasm ence of the Nations, and they will endure 
which would have appeared in soch painful | them no longer. ‘The power which con- 
contrast to the dejection which was written trolled their destinies and regulated their 
upon the wan and ghastly faces of the sol- | lives was forever by their side and before 
diers and a silence as of the grave pervaded | their eyes. Its obtrausiveness made it more 
the whole assembly. | hateful than even its tyranny. 

The personal appearance of the men was| In America, on the other hand, we are in 
shocking to every feeling, and repulsive to) that by-gone stage of the European mind 
every sense. Many of therm were bare-foot- | when the people worshipped the idols to 
ed and bare-headed, and clad or rather half-| which they were sacrificed. ‘Time was when 
clad in garments of every hue and color, size | kings and kaisers, princes and nobles, were 
and shape. With uncombed hair and un- | sincerely revereneed as the sources whence 
shaven faces, upon which the dust of a fifty | the prosperity which the people won for them- 
days’ journey appeared to have settled, they | selves beneficently flowed. Whatever hard- 
gazed listlessly out of the windows of the | earned wealth, or safety for person or goods, 
cars, a8 if life were not worth to them the | they enjoyed, they gave the glory of it all 
lifting of a finger for its preservation: Their | to their Institutions, and not to themselves. 
seanty clothing was torn and ragged, and ‘(hey are now beginning to discern that 
their coarse shirts as dingy as if God had | whatever modicum of social or political bless- 
never watered by his showers any other crop ings they had, was in spite, and not because, 
of cotton, except that from which they were | of the rulers they had set up, or permitted to 


woven, and, as if in this broad land, there rule over them. And so “the Divine Right | 


were no springs of bright, sparkling water, 
or rivers pouring down the purifying ele- 
ments of nature to the ocean, 

Their bodies were emaciated by suffering 


of Kings to govern wrong,”’ began to be 
vestioned, and at last denied and set at de- 
nee. But here we are stil] in the mood of 
bowing down before the image we ourselves 


| shall yet be justified and crowned with friv- | in consequence of any Jaw or regulation 
tion.—9. | therein, be discharged from such service or 
sete 





| COMMUNICATIONS. 


of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due.” 

We are now considering whether it is not 
our duty to i those breth 
who are abolitionists. We find in the Mil- 
lennial ilarbinger of May, 1845, page 238, 
that you say, **.2s a Christian, no man can 
be an Abolitionist.”” Also, in the same no., 
page 195, you say, * That atime may come 
when, in the judgment of the slaveholding 
States, free labor will appear incomparably 
more honorable and more profitable, 1 think 
is almost certain. But till that day arrives, 
which, in my opinion, would arrive much 
more speedily if the South were permitted to 
follow its own policies, without any foreign 
interference, Jet all Christian men mind 
their own business.” Now if these positions 
are correct, (and who can doubt them,) sure- 


| [ The following letter from brother Blind- | 
sight contains some good hits; and if the 
incident therein related is nota /iteral fact, 
it is one that may occur, and is an apt illus- 
tration of the anti-slavery of some Northern 
Disciples.—Eps. } 





Letter to Alexander Campbell. 
Tarrytown, July 27th, 1848, 
Dear Bro. Campsen.:— 

Some time since we held a big meeting in 
this place. We had a very interesting sea- 
son, and were much refreshed in spirit.— 
Several came out of the Methodist chureh— 
that grand-daughter of the “* Mother of Har- 
lots *—and joined ours. About twenty obey- 


labor, but shall be delivered up on the claim |° 


madmen who attempt its destruction deserve | their right so to do, or rather assert it, upon 
oa ity.”? 
alike our anger and our pity. the ground of State rights. And if one or 


° » " more northern States choose to leave because 


“An attempt by any one portion of the 


would be suppressed at once.” 
Such sentiments are not unfrequently met 


Union to dissolve the compact, could and | 


| it is too pro-slavery, we claim this as their 
| right. We think this is a common sense 
view of the matter, and those who deny the 


right of States so to act, had better look up 
their authority, And if they should prove to 
be in the right, and clearly establish the fact 
thal once in the Union, always in the Union, 
is the despotic doctrine of this government, 
we should not wonder if an opposite fact 
should be created, as was the case with the 
colonies of this country when Great Britain 
denied their right to Dissolve the Union. 


with in political papers, and it appears to be 
taken for granted by a certain class of per- 
sons, not only that the Union should not, but 
that it cannot be dissolved; and they talk 
about compulsion as though the Federal Go- 
vernment had a right to use it against a se- 
ceeding State. If this position is suscepti- 
ble of proof, we should like to hear the evi- 
dence; for with our present light, we must 
deny the existence of a particle of authority 
on the part of the United States government 
to compel an unwilling State to remain in the 
Union. ‘ 

The powers of the Legislative, Judicial and 
Executive branches of the National govern- 
ment are all clearly defined in the Constitu- 


“Great Batree ww Auuecueny Crry.’’ 
This is the caption of an article in the Pitts- 
burg Commercial Journal, in which is detail- 
ed an account of mob violence and mob tri- 
umph. The difficulty grew out of the differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of the operatives 


and hunger, and their blood-shot eyes and | have set up. Our priests aud rulers are try- 
sunken appealed in mute but expres | ing even to persuade us that it was not ee, 
sive language against the deep and damning | but God himself that ordained it. And we 


wickedness that had so degraded and abused 
them 


In ore of the saloon cars, we noticed | 
stretched upon the couches, four soldiers who | 
appeared to be upon the very verge of the 

, their eyes were open, their lips parch- 
ed with fever, and their forms wasted by dis- 
ease to skeletons. In another car lying upon 
the floor upon a little straw were five or six 
more in the same hopeless and pitiable con- 
dition. My | had been all day, and for many 
days before, ying in the saine position, the 
filth accumulating upon their clothes and | 

until the stench had become abso- | 





y insupportable. None of the soldiers 
had eaten anything since morning, though it | 
was then late in the afternoon, and so worn, 
out and exhausted did they seem from priva- 
tion and hunger, that their hold on life seem- 
ed to hang _ the slightest thread. We 
saw nota smile upon the countenance.of a_ 

soldier, and, though many exchanged | 
1 erg and words with expect- 
‘ant was that air of solenaity | 
and sadness about them sach as_ 
my ot ‘wont to exchange over the coffins | 
dearest friends, when dust is com- 
mitted to its kindied dust, 

What a commentary was this opon the 





ed the gospel, and among them a mulatto 
are content to purchase such sort of prosperi- | map came forward, and was baptized for the 
T= bey J _ by iy Byhaoe of- | remission of his sins and united with the 
ry¥— 

not} Saclay chet our own ocak pruihives axaeal cum. Semeqwe woth Gat Saas 

falities and political rights are consumed as jeertained that he was a runaway slave, be- 
necessary materials in this sactifice of our | longing to one of our brethren in K ky. 
| The matter was immediately brought before 


oo. an have not yet, as a people, 

egun to discover that it is not to our Insti- 
tutions, our Constitution and our Union, to Ge chereh, and he wee edmoniched bak iato 
which we dwe whatever good we have; but | t his master after the example of Onesimus, 
that these stand directly between the sun of , and that Scripture which saith, “ slaves obey 
bg ne = = Nye wD oti a | your masters.” But this he refused to do, 
pereading Seepotle rineiple le move skilfully alleging that his master was his father, that 
ept out of view. e are allowed the forms ' he was of age, and consequently that Serip- 
of choice, and the name of power, and are ture could not apply to his case. We then 
permitted to register the edicts of our Sove- read to him from Gen. ix. 25: “ Cursed be 
i Hi rant hall i 
e plume ourselves, in this country, on | “47” ® ot ¥ wenn e " he Se ant Sia 
the priority in point of time of our Revolu- | 5rethren,” and from the Millennial Harbin- 
tion, and put down all that have followed it ger of June, 1845, page 262, where you say 
as the effects of which ours was the cause. | a man is not to be censured for holding a 











to be put out of the church. 


h 


perance, it is your opinion that no 





others. 


tule to be universal in its application. 1 


the election of Gen. Zachary Taylor. 





It may, or may not, have hastened those . " . ‘ 
pete but it could not have created them, | *!#¥¢ provided he is ** providentially born in 


They existed and exist because God has 
made men as they are, and because the arti- 
ficial surroundings of men must, of necessi- 
ty, be moulded and directed by the men 
themselves. And this remodelling and new 


ly every abolitionist ought, unless he repents, 


If L understand you in your late writings 
against the Odd Fellows and Sons of Tem- 
of 
the church ought to join any society out of 
the church for the sake of bettering or reforin- 
ing the world. This I think is true with re- 
gard to the above-named Societies, and many 
But I do not think you intend the 


you do, then most of our brethren here have 
done wrong, for we have joined the “ Rough 
and Ready” club of this place to promote 
If we 
have done wrong to join a society out of the 
church, would it not be proper for us to form 
a “Rough and Ready” club in the church, 
i. e. to be composed only of church members. 
Again, if your position is correct, then a 
slavery according to the constitution and laws , Christian has no right to join a military com- 
of the State which gave himbirth.”” And also pany, and one of our deacons and three of 
from the Harbinger of March, 1845, page ‘the brethren joined a volunteer company 
108, when you «ay, * 7'he laws sustain it ;-— ‘raised here and are now with the army in! 


tion of the United States ; and as this govern- 
ment exists only by virtue of delegated au- 
thority, it has no power to compel a State, 
either to become a member of, or remain in 
the co-partnership termed the Federal Union, 
unless it can be clearly shown that such pow- 
er has been conferred upon it by the States 
themselves, But there is no such power enu- 
merated in the Constitution as belonging to 
either branch of the government. Congress 
was empowered to declare what States might 
come into the Union, but not chain them in 
eternal fetters as soon as they had entered. 
By the terms of the contract each State binds 
itself to submit to all the constitutional re- 
quirements of Congress, the Judiciary or the 
Executive—to yield obedience to each section 
and article of the Constitution. 


Should a State that remains in the Union 
refuse thus to obey, the government would 
have authority to force obedience at the bay- 
onet’s point, for that would be Nullification. 
But Nullification is not Disunion. In the 
one case, the State retains its position in the 


f 





and manufacturers in relation to the ten hour 
system. ‘The latter said they could not com- 
pete with eastern manufacturers if they con- 
tinued to pay the same wages for a less a- 
mount of labor; while the former, or many of 
them, resolved not to work more than ten 
hours, nor for less than their usual wages.— 
Both parties had a right to do this, But a- 
bout one hundred of the hands in the Penn 
Cotton Mill, afterward concluded to make a 
virtue of necessity, and resumed work under 
the twelve hour system. This exasperated 
the others, who assembled in crowds around 
the factory, and led on by the women, storm- 
ed it, put to flight the owners, their clerks, 
the Allegheny police, and the Sheriff of the 
county. The machinery was stopped, and 
at the last accounts the mob had undisputed 
possession. Severa) were badly injured dur- 
ing the fracas, though none, it is believed, so 
seriously as to endanger life. 


(> Corwin has been making a great 
speech against Clayton’s Compromise Bill , 
| hare no room, even for extracts, this week. 








Compromise Bill Defeated. 


The infamous compromise which was a- 
dopted in the Senate by a vote of 34 to 22, 
the House had the manliness to Jay on the 
table, 112 ayes to 97 nays. Thus has this 
measure been, for the present, checked; we 
wish we could think that this was its quie- 
tus—it is to be hoped it is, but when we re- 
anember how great is the might of slavery, 
and that a corrupt administration having the 
disposition and power to bribe, is its willing 
tool, we fear that the resurrection and final 
passage of the bill will add another to the 
thousand instances of southern domination and 
northern servility. 

Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Tennessee each furnished one repre- 
‘sentative who voted aye, and Kentucky fur- 
nished three; these were all Whigs, and 
were the only eight from the south who op- 
posed the compromise. New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Jersey, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin went unanimously against it. 

Of the Ohio delegation, thirteen voted a- 
gainst it and five for it, The following are 
the names of the Ohio slaveites. 

R. DICKENSON, 
Wm. KENNON jr., 
J. R. MILLER, 
Thos. RICHEY, 
Wm. SAWYER. 
Ua Ee 

“Facts in the Life of General Taylor, the 
Cuba Blood Hound importer, the extensive 
slaveholder, and the hero of the Mexican 
War,” by Charles Stearns, 

The title of this pamphlet is sufficjently 
indicative of its character, and no doubt its 
circulation will do great good. We must 
find room for some extracts in apfuture num- 
ber. 


An Inquiry into the nature of Hebrew 
Servitude,”’ by Putnam Barron, M. D. 

The writer of the above-named pamphlet, 
we learn, is a resident of this State—Edin- 
burg, Portage county. His object in pub- 
lishing it, was to defend the character of the 
Bible from the imputations cast upon it by 
prto-slavery sectarians, and to show that the 
idea of property in man, did not enter into 
the system of Hebrew servitude. Those 
who are interested in the discussion of this 
subject can procure the work—price 124 
cents—at Dickenson’s store, Randolph, of 
Alden & Bush, Atwater, at the Bookstore in 
Salem, or of the author at the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Society. 





Union Macazine.—The August No. sus- 
tains the well-deserved reputation of this 
beautiful and attractive work. Its illustra- 
tions and its literary contents are such as 
will delight its readers. “The Sleeping 
Beauty,”’ a mezzotint, and “The Revenge,” 
a line engraving, are both admirably execu- 
ted, if we are able to judge. Jt also contains 
several wood cuts, and a fac similie of the 
Jast poem written by John Quincy Adams. 
Among the contributors for this No. are Mrs. 
‘Child, Mrs. Dana, Miss Sedgwick, G. S. 
‘Burleigh, C. B. Burkhardt, &c. 


Hovpen’s Dottar Macazine for August. 
This is as low a priced monthly as any one 
need desire. Each No. contains 62 pages 
and is illustrated with from 8 to 20 engra- 
‘vings. Dr. Ting of Phila. and Whitfield, 
‘form the subjects of the pulpit sketches for 
‘the number before us; and John Mitchell, the 
'Itish patriot—or the convicted felon, as Eng- 


Wright and Burleigh. 

These friends will hold meetings at Co- 
lumbiana on the 2lst and 22nd inst., and at 
Marlboro on the 26th and 27th inst. At the 
latter place Mr. Wright will hold a meet- 
ing for children on the 28th, at 9 o’clock A. 
M., and if the parents who are expected to 
accompany their little ones will bring provi- 
sions, it is designed to make a pic-nic of it. 


Meeting at Liberty Hall. 


Dou’t forget it—Sunday afternoon at 4 o'- | 


clock. 


Tus Lost 1s Fouxp.—Gen. Taylor has at 
last found the letter informing him of his 
Whig nomination. It was stowed away in 


Teer 


Close of the 3rd Volume. 





The present No. closes the third volume of 
the Bugle. Its life has been—as has that of 
all reform papers—one of toi] and conflict.— 
It came into existence amid the commotion of 
the moral elements, and we trust that thatex- 
istence will be preserved until the Buw of 
Peace shal! span the firmament of Freedom, 
unless some more efficient worker shall ap- 
pear to take its place. 

To-morrow is our New-year's day ; and as 
we close the record of the anti-slavery histo- 
ry of the past year, we feel that although 
discouragements and difficulties have envi- 
roned our path, we have much for which to 
be thankful, much to cheer us on. At the 





the dead letter office at Washington, b 
he refused to pay ten cents postage on it.— 
His reply to it is short and sweet, containing 
but few professions, and no pledges. He 
thanks the Whigs for the distinguished 
honor they have done him, and if elected by 
the people, will endeavor to do what is ex- 
pected of him, and preserve the prosperity 
and reputation of this country. Who doubts 
it? But then the North don’t form any por- 
tion of the people whose expectations are to 
be met, provided they are adverse to slavery; 
and as the prosperity of the country has thus 
far been the result of planting cotton and rai- 
sing negroes, these means must be carefully 
cherished; and thus also will the reputation 
of the people of this nation have of being 
Sppressive and piratical, be fully confirmed 
and secured to them. We wish we deser- 
ved a better reputation, but so long as we do 
not, we must content ourselves with being a 
hissing and a by-word among others. 


A proposition was recently introduced into 
Congress, reducing the pay of members to 


tof the present volume, the 
advocates of slavery were striving to compel 
Mexico to submit to their behests. That 
war has ceased,and we believe that its results, 
instead of strengthening are weakening the 
power that controls and directs this govern- 
ment. The death-like lethargy that twelve 
months since prevailed in our midst is being 
broken; the people are awakening from their 
sleep; and the snap of chain links, the sun- 
dering of fetters that resounds throughout 
the entire of Europe, islike the battle charge 
to the awakening sleepers here, buta death 
knell in the ears of the oppressors. 

The past year has becn a good season for 
the growth of free principles, and unless the 
coming one should prove less favorable, un- 
less mildew should blight, or frost deswwy, 
or drought cause to perish, that which has 

put forth the green blades of promise will 
ripen and grow white unto the harrest.— 


ec 





With an earnest desire tliat it may thus be; | 


and that every being whom God has created 
| in his own likeness, may specdily hail the 
| arrival of that day when he shall sit beneath 

















$5 per day, and their milage to their actual | his own vine and fig tree, with nene to mo- 
necessary travelling expenses. It is hardly | lest or make him atraid, we close the present, 


necessary to add, the proposition was reject- | 
{ 

ed. wh « | 
Lamartine has made arrangements to visit 
this country—is probably now on the way. | 
His mother is said to have been a Massachu- 
setts girl, and married his father in Boston. | 


and enter upon another volume. 


From the Woreester gis. 
Wincuenvon, June 20, 1848. 
To tne Eptrror:—The author of the fol- 
lowing communication is a highly respected 


clergyman, now pastor of an Orthodox church 
in a neighboring town, and for six years offi- 


. ; ciated as Chaplain in the United States Ar- 
bineronen oe moans me magegenes _my under General Z. ‘Taylor. He kindly 
$10,000 for a Marine Hospital at Cleveland; | sey, me the following letter in answer to 
and the like sum for one at Pittsburgh. | some inquiries proposed by me respecting 
..  _ | the character, views, and habits of General 
The potatoe rot appears to be prevailing in ‘I'aylor, and knowing that you are ready to 
p PP | Bay! Se ryeks at J 
all parts of the country. Cutting off the tops, | publish facts, 1 submit it to you for the infor- 


which was said to be a certain remedy, has | ™@°" of the ell senpoartalty; 


not always prevented the appearance of the! Josep Wuire. 
disease. 





. , June, 1848. 
The following appeared in the New! Sin:—You are no doubt aware that I held 
oer oP | the office of Chaplain in the United States 

“ | Army about six years, being stationed at Fort 

“Daniel Webster!—You are wanted at) Jesup, La., and that while at that extreme 
Washington—to fight for southern post, 1 wae in daily acquaintance 
with Brigadier General % Taylor. 
Syracuse, 4th July, 1848. 1 presume it is on this acvount that you 

Daniel is deaf as an adder to the call of Propose to me some questions touching the 

a a . views of that distinguished individual. Iam 

Freedom. An “ October sun” can thaw him | willing to reply, not because I am a polii!- 

sufficiently to speak for slavery, but the hot- | cian or have any personal interestin his nom- 

test July we ever had, would not be able to or peed heen re y—but “s ; lam 

y : aid under lasting obligations to that honest, 

warm him up to the Freedom polat. noble hearted a I would gladly cor- 

rect some of the gross mistakes that are now 
afloat concerning his character. 

In politics General ‘Taylor is a Whig—in 
religion strictly orthodox—but in neither is 


Freepom. | 





Mexico has become the theatre of internal | 
dissensions, ‘There is a party there who af- 
firm the unconstitutionality of the late treaty | 
with vide goverment, and ere giving wae . ions with the calm decision which he mani- 
derable trouble to ‘ the powers that be."— | rested on the field of battle. 

Paredes heads the malcontents. ‘The diffi-| With regard to slavery, and the extension 
culty has not yet resulted in any thing very | of territory, I assure you that neither for a 


| he extreme, maintaining his well formed upin- 


| slave market nor any other object was Gen. { 


serious, and it is to be hoped will not; for 





that unfortunate country has already suffered 


‘lish law terms him—and Robert Holmes, the | enough by war. 


‘advocate who defended him have their por- 
traits and characters illustrated by the artist 
‘and writer. 


‘Tae Homesteap Jovrnat, of this place, 
‘thinks that it “* would be more nice than wise, 
ithote holy than righteous,’ for us to refuse 
‘to do a little evil (vote under the Constitu- 
‘tion) im order to accomplish a great good (dis- 
solve the Union.) Perhaps so; though we 
‘have always been taught ihat the end does 
not sanctify the means, and that it can never 
‘be right to do wrong. And we think too, 
we can see a great difference between paying 
taxes to an unrighteous government because 
we cannot help it, and voluntarily becoming 
a part of that government. Itis not sinful 
to give your purse to a robber; but it would 
be to join his band, and promise to abide by 
ite laws, even though done with the hope of 
converting its members, or destroying the 
organization. 





More Proor of Tavion’s Anti-Stavery. 
—Ata Taylor ratification meeting in Charles- 
ton, S. C., the name of the Whig nominee 
for Vice President was rejected, and that of 
Gen. Butler, the K y slaveholder and 
Democratic nominee, substituted in its place. 
The meeting was petfettly satisfied with Tay- 
lor’s pro-slavery position; but it feared that 
Fillmore, being a Norther’ man, might be 
tinctared with abolitionism, hence its action, 





Northern Whigs, however, will probably be | 


able to see is this, ample confirmation of the 
old General's Wilmot Provisoism, and dead- 
ly hostility to Southern ifstitations. 

Goon News.—The Senate has resolved to 
adjourn on the 14th inst., and the House has 
agreed to follow suit. Through this is what 
is called the long session, it probably appears 
much shorter to those who are receiving $8 
per day for pretending to attend to the inte- 
rests of the nation, than to those who have 
to pay for Congressiona! services. 


| ‘Taylor in favor of conquest and annexation. 
| He was not in favor of receiving ‘l'exas into 
our Union, nor in favor of the recent war with 


as Ro ’ | Mexico. ‘The only evidence of his being in 
9ru or Aucust.—The Free Soil Conven- favor of slavery that | ever saw or heard of, 
vention met at Buffalo on Wednesday last. was the fact, that he did what every man of 
We presume it was an immense gathering. | the — must do, . he a ape erara 
. " : . | viz., either own or hire slaves. o well re- 
What the results of its action will be, time | pember that a part at least of the colored peo- 


must determine—we hope the movement will | ple living in his tamily could read well and 
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| Abroad. ‘ Gilbert Kelly, 1,00 | will be sold for the benads'el ony ether of 
ry : | Lewis Smith, 4.00 ies Gm tte thngdenges ot eum a 
France Kas experienced a télerable degree | Chauncey Harman, 5,00 Society in sustaining its vatilas agencies fut 
‘of quiet since the late terrible outhreak.— Mordica Logue, 1,00 promoting Anti-Slavery agitation, for hasten: 
| There are many discoveries, or ptetehded dis- | David B. Miller, 1,00 ing the redemption of the enslaved, are ear- 
coveries of plots and intended insurrections. } me i ese h a — arene to join ve. We labor not fot 
| The authorities are vigilant and prompt to | David Bishop, ”" 1,00 the tathenese a tee ary A — 
| forsee and prevent all disturbances. Barcle Hicklin, 1,00 the aid of brute forte, Ttis by Ppt me 
Tagan is in terrible state of excitement. er Mile 1 4 planes A sy we would tear down the 
Several more of the popular leaders have} Chas, Na lar. 2'00 in p At oo geveretven-te is by establish- 
load e a “4 lor, ’ g righteous ptinciples we would secure for 
| heen in of their sedis | Deborah Whinery, 1,00 all an inheritance of Freedom. Jf you who 
tions language; but their followers are stern Margery Whinery, 1.00 profess to be the friends of the Slave, ure 
and defiant, cherishing a hatred to England Ames Docties, ped | Teally with ua i this contest between Truth 
| ‘ , John Randolph, 2,00 ‘and Error—between Slavety and Libert 
| that Sooner or later will be productite of ter- | Eliz. Strong, 2 50 | we shall expect your ordi Soman. 
| rible results, Political clubs are being found | Abby Whinery, 50 | ‘The Fair will be held onal place 
|in great numbers, and McGee, one of the | nme —" oe of the next Annual Meeting: Pome 
| leaders who was arrested for sedition, writes | J. tre og 1 > J. Ettzasere Jonts, & " 
| thus to the people after his indictment :— J. C. Botsford, "50 Beracy M. Cowucs, Auplabe fab rg. 
| «What I would advise th ig | Abby L. Brigden, 50 Sarerta Brow w fh ; 
e people to do is | Z x, New f 
‘this, that they forthwith throw themselves | P. D. Goodell, 1,00 E1iza Hotmes, Columbiana, 
into the ‘The Irish League.” That every Merey Carter, 50 Maria L. Gippincs, Jefferson; 
club sends up to the next meeting its tivo, | 2. H. Morgan; 1,00 Lvoia Tris, New Lisbon, 
three, ot five hundred members to be prdpo- | Cc. Brownell, 1,00 Jaxe D. McNeaty, Greene; 
sed. ‘T'hat by the first day of August next, ©- A- Paine, 1,00 Resecea S. Thomas, Maribord, 
we shall have 100,000 Irishmen enrolled as | Alva Paine, 2. Mania Wurrmore, Andover, 
Leaguers, and may try the effect of their mor- Cornelius Sherman, 2.50 Maav Dowatnson, Cineinia 
al-foree influence on the cases of the pattiots | 4. B. Hieok, 2.00 LizabeTa Stepman, Ra i 
no wgate. That in the mean time, | 4- Botsford, 1,09 asmau C. Tuomas, Mt. Union; 
every elub shall double its numbers, and | ve Churehill, - 9 Crartssa G. Orns, Unionvil 
every member of aclub shall be tigidly re- | Nathaniel Ovitt, 5,00 Ann Waren, Leesville, 
quired to observe the original rile, ahd to) “" M. Atcheson, 1,00 Saran B. Duepate, Green Piain 
bring in one new member. By these means | A- M. Hoile, 50 Puese Axw Cakhout, Ravenna, ; 
between 200,000 and 300,000 mei may be | Saml. Hicok, 50 Harwer N. Torrey, Parkman, 
actually enrolled befure the adjdurtied com- | S; Hoile, 25 Evian Crank, Waidewor 
m resumes. If all moral influences | Plitha Bangs, 1.50 —_—_—__—— 
fail—if juries are packed, and false verdicts | 30%, Nash. 2,00 waar ca) 
obtained against true men—then, aiid not he- | EK. C, Baker, 1,00 Books ! Books ! 
fore, I demand ‘an arrest of judgment,’ by | Eliakin Dean, 3,00 ‘ a 
the Irish people. I demand this not because | Mt. Peterson, 1,50 he 8 assortment of Aati-Slavéty sothe 
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be productive of great good. 


Tue Eastern Pennsyivania A. S. Soct- 
ety closes it three day’s meeting to-day.— 
We see that Parker Pillsbury was expected 
to be there—hope he will get as far as Ohio 
next year. 


No Parer next werk.—In accordance | 


with our usual custom, we shall not issue 
any paper anniversary week. 

0a S.C. ‘is credited with the missing 
dollar—it pays to No. 150. 


A Nut for Taylor Whigs. 

When Gen. Taylor teturned last winter 
from Mexico, the Mississippi Legislature ap- 
pointed a committee to wait on him, and ten- 
der him the hospitalities of that State. 
reporting their interview with him, they say, 

“In regard to the conversation we had 
with Gen. Taylor, we did not talk on the ta- 
riff—we did on the war. He expressed him- 


self in favor of the war ; he said he was deci- | 


dedly in favor of ing it vigorously, till 
they chen yield to an redhat a —. he 
was for indemnity, and that territorial; he 
was not wedded to any line particularly, but 
thought, 
with the 


thaps, as a kind of compromise 


ilmot Proviso men, we had better 


go up to the 23d degree, make the Rio Grande | had the confidence of troops more than he— | Mary H. Edwards, 
the western boundary up to that degree, and , and it was not his courage, kindness and dis- | James Arrel, 


the South should never 


agree 
of the Wilmot Proviso; although he did not ral and spiritual welfare of the men, that en- Barnaby, 
believe there ever would be Slavery there, deared him to the army. Of the more than on Tun 


yet if the country was acquired, the 
should be left free on that subject. 
all Mezico will eventually come into our gov- | 





ernment by degrees ; it cannot be avoided. On 
the subject of politics, be said he was no po- 
litician ; had been three fourths of his life in - 
the army; devoted his time and mind to that 





service. and paid but little attention to any 
thing else."’ 
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POETRY. | Quashes them at the point we've got to; 
; i Obsta principis, that’s my motto.” 
’ From the 4. S. Standard. | So saying, South began to whistle 
| And looked as obstinate as yristle, 
Leaving the Matter Open. While North went homeward, each brown 
ides paw 
A TALE. | Clenched like a knot of natural law, 


‘Two brothers once, an ill-matched pair, 
‘Togéther dweit (no watter where,) 

To whom an Uucle Sam, or some one, 
Had left a house apé farm in common: 
‘The two in principles and habits 

Were different as rats to rabbits ; 

Stout farmer North, with frugal care, 
Laid up provision for his heir, 

Not seorning with hard sun-browned hands 
To scrape acquaintance with his lands ; 
Whatever thing be had to do 

He did, and made it pay him, too; 

He sold his waste stone by the pound, 
His drains made water-wheels spin round, 
His ice in summer-time he sold, 

His wood brought profit when ‘twas cold, 
He dug and delved from morn till night, 
Strove to make profit square with right, 
Lived on his means, cut no great dash, 
And paid his debts in honest cash. 


On tother hand, his brother South — 
Lived very much from hand to mouth, 
Played geotleman, nursed dainty hands, 
Borrowed North’s money on his lands, 
aa culled his morals and = recon 

tom cock-pits, bar-roonms, fights, and races ; 
His sole work in the farming line 
Was keeping droves of long- 
Which brought great bothers 


nd, they happened to break through, 
Cost him both time and temper too, 
For South insisted it was plain 
He t to drive them home ayain, 
And North cofisented to the work 
Because he loved to bay cheap pork. 


swine, 
expenses 


Meanwhile, South's swine increasing fast, 
His farm became too small at last, 

So, having thought the mater over, 

And feeling bound fo live in clover 

And never pay the clover’s worth, 

He said one day to brother North :— 


“Our families are both inereasing, 
And, though we labor without ceasing, 
Our produce soon will be too scant 
‘To keep our children out of want; 

ey who wish fortune to be lasting 
Mast be both prudent and forecasting ; 
We soon shall need more land; a lot 


‘1 know, that cheaply ean be bo't; 


You lend the cash, I'll buy the acres, 
And we'll be equally partakers.”’ 


Poor North, whose Anglo-Saxon blood 
Gave him a habkering after mud, 

Wavered a 1, then ted, 

And when the cash was paid, repented ; 
‘To make the new land worth a pin, 
Thought he, it must be all fenced in, 

For, if South's swine once get the run on’t 
No kind of fariwing can be pret on’t; 

Tf that don’t suit the other side, 





*T is best we instantly divide. 


somehow South could ne'er incline 
is way or that to ran the line, 


And always found some new pretence 

*Gainst the division fence ; 
At last he i— 
pany “For peace’s sake, 


Liberal concessions I will make ; 


“upoe my 

I’ve a just title to the whole, 

Vl make an offer which [ call 

Gen’ rous,—we'll| have no fence at all; 
Then both of us, whene’er we chouse, 
Can take what part we want to use ; 
If you should chance to need it first, 
Pick you the best, I'll take the worst.” 


“Agreed !” cried North; though he, this fall 


With wheat and rye I'll sow it all, 
In that way I shall get the start, . 
nd South may whistle for his part; 

thought, so done, the field was sown, 
And, winter having comeand gone, - 
ae Nore walked blithely forth to spy, 

e progress of his wheat and rye; 
Heavens, what a sight! bis brother's swine 
Had asked themselves all out to dine, 


Such grunting, munching, rooting, shoving, | 


‘The soil seemed all alive and moving, 
As for his grain, sach work they'd made on’t, 
‘He could n’t spy a single blade on't. 


Off in a rage he rushed to South, 


My wheat and rye’’—-grief choked his 
mouth ; ; ’ 
“Pray don’t inind me,” said South, “but 


plant 
All of the new land that you want ;” 
“Yes, but your hogs,” cried North ; 
Phe grain 
Won't burt them,” answered South again; 
“But they destroy my grain;” 


“No doubt; 


is fortanat ’ve found it out; 
teach, and only they, 


~ 


You must not sow it in their way ;” 
r: says North, ‘must keep them 


: 


“Did 1 creste them with a snout?” 


sca erat 


And would fain prev pigs 
rigs t 
oars nm elim 
_L gave op my angus rights 
; ‘quiet days and nights, 
y i uiknow ‘tis trae, 
r ‘the piece of land in two,” 
“Th 1 eut t now,” growls North ; 
“Abate 


heat," says South, *’t is now too la 
you the rocky _ 








fe I | 
steer anes nth ma 


ee ee 


here,” quoth North, “are mine?” 
”* says tother, “well, that’s fun- 


out of date, 
y might have answered once, bat Fate 


| him were two passengers. 





And all the while, in either ear, 
| Heard something clicking wondrous clear. 
J. R. Le 
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{We have taken the liberty to slightly alter 
in a few places, the language of the follow- 
jing article from the ** St. Louis Reveille ;” 
it contained here and there an ebjectionable 
| word or phrase. | 





The Slaver “ Borneo.” 
“AN OWER TRUE TALE” 





BY BoB STAY. 





Man's life is frequently guidad by circum- 
stances, and we are sometimes inade to play 
a part not fitted to our stations. ‘s ‘his was 
unfortunately my case, and instead of floating 
smoothly over the billows of the wide ocean, 
boldly combatting the turbulent elements for 
an honest living. 1 fell into the inhuman 
traffic of a slaver. A sailor’s life is one of 
constant change—he changes voyages, chan- 
ges countries, changes climate, and is some- 
times even forced to change names, It is not 
| that I think that the poor negro is injured by 
_ transporting him from Africa to a civilized 
| country, where even slavery is preferable to 
| the roving, uncertain life led by the African 
| race, always ia slavery to their chiefs and 

head men, in thei¢ own country—this, I say 
| has never disturbed my conscience; but the 

manner of transporting them, and the fearful 

loss of life by stowing human beings togeth- 

er in such vessels as are used for slavers, is 
| terrible, and it is to be attributed, in a great 

measure, to the mistaken philanthropy of Eng- 

land. ; 

1 am pot about to write a lecture, but a 

skeich of a voyage—bne short yarn from a 
| twenty-inch hawser—a stray leaf from the 
| log-book of an old sailor—one short voyage 
| to the Gold coast, in the brigantine Borneo, 
| a slaver, under the celebrated Captain Don 
| Warreno. 

The Borneo was built at Baltimore, in 

' about 1825, and was considered at that time, 
| the most elegant specimen of architectire ever 

put afloat, She was built under the inspec- 
tion of the captain and the son of a rich Bra- 
| zilian merchant, and no money was spared to 
| have every material of the best quality. Ev- 
ery stick of timber and plank put into her 
| was selected by the keen eye of the captain, 
taking care to connect strength, durability 
and lightness; and when the beautiful brig- 
antine first kissed the water, she was a sight 
to look at.. The smallest ripple gave her mo- 
tion, and the slightest breeze would send her 
up to her mooring, against the current. Ma- 
ny were fhe pencils that instinctively leaped 
from the artists’ portfolios, as the beautiful 
craft first strock their view, riding at her moor- 
ings on the smooth waters in the harbor of 
Baltimore. 

My first interview with the captain result- 
ed in my shipping as mate. He sent for me 
at the counting room of a South American 
merchant, where I went without knowing 
the object of the visit. ; 
| “Mr, Preston,” said Captain Don Warre- 
| no. * I think I have seen you before,” 
| “Very likely, sir,” said 1; “Thave seen 
| some service. May 1 inquire who L have the 
honor to address ?” 

“fam captain of the brigantine Borneo, 
and hoggpees to be in a crowd where you 
were criticising her qualities, and overhearing 
you compate her to a Greek pirate once very 
noted in the Mediterranean sea, whose sail- 
ing qualities you admired so much, I listen- 
ed to your conclusions with attention.” 

“1 was captured by that Corsair, and the 
| vessel I was then second imate of was burnt 
| at sea, and our crew was landed, in the night, 

on the coast of Greece, near the mouth of the 
Gulf of Venice.” 
| ‘Yes, you and your crew went to Le- 
| panto, while I and my men remained on the 
coast.” 
| **Is.it possible you are the officer that was 
picked up with the five men, in an open boat, 
| off Canida, in a perishing condition t” 
| The same, sir; and [ still recollect the 
| red shirt you pulled off your own back and 
| put on mine, when | was wet and extiausted 
| by being exposed five days in an sree boat 
ts 





| 
| 











atsea. We were landed next night, and I 
was unable to thank you before we parted, 
1 am now master of that beautiful vessel in 
| the stream, and I would like to have you 
take a berth on board of her. We are bound 
for Rio; from thence our voyage is uncer- 
tain.” 

The next day saw me on board the Bor- 
neo. I expected to find every thing of the 
best quality on board, but it surpassed all my 
expectations, I thought the Greek pirate 
was a beauty, but she wasn’t a bumboat, com- 
pared to the Borneo. My ordefs were to get 
ready for sea with all reasonable despatch. 
Uy ng oa ho to hess! setting up the 

gging, a ng every thing atanto, rea- 
dy io bond salt, We saited for Rio in about 
a t, taking care to stow away eight 
six-pounders and a few chests of small arms, 
under part of a cargo of provisions and flour. 
We shipped an ample crew; and as wages 
with our captain was no object, he selected 
men to his taste. 

The day of sailing artived—the sigual was 
dying from Ld = nhs the ghee and 
stant het was , and lay flappin 

nst the mast. Hundreds duwten he 
wharf to see us get under way. At length 
the captain's gig came off, and along with 
n All was life and 
animation on board. We were already hove 
short, and in a few minutes we filled away 
with an increasing breeze. On our passage 
down the Chesapeake Bay, we the op- 
een sae trying the sailing qualities of the 
tigantine with every kind of craft, from a 
frigate down to an boat. Under our 
two topsails we beat a pilot boat, and 
under a full spread of canvass | believe we 
could beat the devil bimself, and-give him a 
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-| The weather becoming warm as we made 


| the south latitudes, we took a small! pull up- 
| on the lanyards as the stays became a little 
| slack, taking eare to keep every thing in the 

best possible. order. Our voyage out was 
| pleasant, having fallen in with but one heavy 
blow. On our arrival at Rio, we discharged | 
| our freight, mounted the guns, and secured 
| them lo their Stations, secured the small arms 
| in their proper places, and immediately began 
to take in ballast, provisions, and water for 
the voyage. ‘The preparations being on a 
large scale, either intended for a long voyage 
or an immense quantity of men, it rather 
alarmed me, and I applied to the captain to 
know our destination. 

**We are bound to the coast of Africa,” 
said he, * and, sir, 1 won't deceive you; we 
expect to bring home gold dust, ivory, and 
perchance, a few of the dark colored inhabi- 
tants of the country may take passage with 
us. This will depend, however, upon our 
chance of eluding the British cruisers of the 
larger class, and we may have to brush off 
the smaller ones with a few shot if they come 
in our way. If you have faith in the supe- 
rior sailing of the Borneo, there is very litle 
danger in the voyage.” 

“This brigantine will outsail any thing 
that now floats upon the ocean,” said 1 bat 
the idea of being called a slaver isa little re- 
pugnant to my feelings. 1 will , 
answer, Sir, in the morning.” 

* Your wages will bed d, 
ton,” said the Captain, *and a 
$500 will be paid to you on your sa 
to this port; and I want as many of 
as you can persuade to go with us.” 

That night I turned in my more 
than onee—heaps of gold would roll up be- 
fore me, and then the dying groans of a wool- 
ly-headed African—then again the clank of 
chains and screams of women and children; 
but, on partially waking, the disagreeable il- 
lusions of the brain would pass off like the 
early dawn, when old Sol beging to dart his 
rays—and the imagination would again rest 
upon the shining gold, and magnify it into 
ingots. 1 was cought—like a simple maid, 
my virtue gave way, and from that hour | 
was ready to commit the darkest deeds of pi- 
racy—aye, still worse—I was an enrolled 
slaver. Six only of our crew would join me 
in the voyage, and they were not best 
hands on a 

After shipping a crew of Portuguese and 
Spanish sailors—as choice a looking set of 
cut-throats as ever fluated—with my six com- 
panions of the former voyage, being about 
thirty in all, our complement was made up. 
With the approbation of the captain, I had 
given the berth of boatswain to one of my 
own men, and second mate was selected from 
the Portuguese part of the crew, who proved 
to be a very efficient officer. Being ready for 
sea, we sailed for the coast of Africa, and 1 
spent nearly the whole of the first watch in 
the evening with the captain, examining the 
charts and receiving private orders. He was 
an old cruiser—had been in the trade several 
years, and lost his vessel, and he appeared 
to be familiar with the whole African coast. 
The charts were carefully marked from Lo- 
ango to Cape Negro; the whole coast of Con- 
go was as famitiar to him as the alphabet.— 
He had separate charts, of his own drawing, 
of all of the bays, capes, and inlets, and point- 
ed out the tradmg stations where he expect- 
ed to fill up his vessel. 

One gale was all we encountered on our 
passage out, and, alth very heavy, we 
weathered it without receiving much injury. 
It was but a few days after we sailed, when 
| we perceived, from the heavy ground swell 
of the ocean, that the elements wer some 
where in commotion. It had been ¢alm all 
the afiernoon—the brigantine making but lit- 
tle headway through thé water; the sharks 
playing round us in schools, and each bunch 
of sea weed contained a sea bird that scream- 
ed and flew away as we passed. ‘There are 
many signs at sea that give warning to the 
mariner, and a prudent officer will always be 
on the Jock out. Our vessel made a heavy 
plunge into the yawning deep, which caused 
our captain to spring to his feet, and come on 

eck. 

“What has broken adrift, Mr. Preston,” 
said he; ‘any signs of a storm, think you?” 

“We have plenty of signs, sir,” said I, 
“but there fs nothing in the horizon to in* 
dicate that it will be upon us very soon, if at 
all.” 

“* Never mind that, sir,” said he; “J am 
a little superstitious in these matters; and if 
you will send down those top yards, and be 
eres for any thing that may happen, we 
shall sleep better to-night.” 

The boatswain’s whistle soon brought all 
hands on deck, and being. all well manned, 
and a light vessel, every thing was trimmed 
down as close as a rope dancer in silk tights, 
in a short time: and well it was, for the curl 
of the sea to windward soon showed that we 
had not been too quick for the weather. The 
first heavy blast made us reel again, but she 
was well trimmed, and a better sea boat nev- 
er floated on the ocean, She was strong, 
staunch and stout, and fully prepared to en- 
counter fair weather or storms, and ready to 
run or fight. It was a fearful sight to peep 
over the bulwarks and see her piteh into the 
sea, and then rise upon the mountain wave, 
standing sumetimes almost on end, and again 
careering to the powerful blast. | "The-wind 
veered round 4 litlle after the captaim took the 
deck, so that it was now within oo peed 

oints of oor course, and, one of the 
tblest seamen at the hele toamag round 
under a storm stay-sail, and put before the 
wind under bare poles, We'ran the gale in 
about nine hours, and hauled up to-ourcourse 
uuder reefed top-sails.. We made the bay of 
Cabinda in a very short from Rio, 
and, on nearing the land, sent a boat ashore, 
and landed M. Don Rodriguez, our agent, 
whose business was to arrange with the fac- 
tors for slaves, to be ready for shipment at a 
designated point, on the coast, at a given 
time, when we would ron in and take them 
on board. Signals were also a by 
which we could communicate, either in the 
night or day. ?, ‘ 

As soon as Don Rodiguez was landed, we 
hauled off the coast,and run down towards 
the tropic, and lay in towards the coastyabout 
half way between St. Helena and the. tropic 
of Capricorn, south of Benguela, and entirely 
out of the track of any vessel, unless achance 
cruiser might come that way. Here we lay, 
in safety, about twenty may without seeing 
a sail, when we again made sail for the bay 
of Cabinda. . 

As we hauled in towards the bay, we dis- 
covered a sail some distance to leeward, 
which we took for a British erviser, and a 
smaller craft nearer in shore to the south of 
us. With a light wind and smooth water 
we 1an in very fast, and about twelveat night 



















ocr signals were answered, my ‘Station 
Lhad become signal master, We hove to 
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——— 











under a fore toptnast stay-sail, and a tri-sail, j danger the safety of our vessel—to engage 
in about five fathoms water, and being ready, | with the schooner, and get crippled, would 


I was ordered to signa! for the number of 
slaves. .“ Four hundred,” was the answer, 


throw us into the net of the sloop of war.— 
We held our course until within about three 


* Have them ready in three days,” was the | leagues of the schooner, and cleared the sloop 


next signal. 
answer. 
signal, that there was a Strange sail off the 
coast. It had been arranged beforehand, that 
in case any thing was in sight, we should 
lead them off shore a day or two, and then 
run in and ship the slaves, and get an offing; 
we were very certain that when once at sea, 
nothing could overhaul us, unless some acci- 
dent should happen. 

Karly next morning, while standing off the 
land under easy sail, the vessel to leeward 


“Aye, in three days, was the 


had hauled up within about five leagues of | 


us, when we made her out to be a sloop of 
war. The smail vessel at the south over 
night, was just inside of us, and we discov- 
ered that she was making signals with the 
sloop of war. She hauled up on our course, 
and gave chase, while the sloop of war was 
then cunning off shore, on a taught bowline, 
in order to be ready, if the schooner should 
come up with and cripple us, to pounce down 
upon us. ‘They both sailed well, but so su- 
perior was the Borneo, that we were forced 
to use a drag, and lash a couple of fenders 
over forward, and make a show at the time 
of carrying a press of sail. 


on the next night enabled us to elude them. 
We hauled dead to windward on another tack, 


We led them off | 
all one day and night, and a heavy dark cloud | 


of war; but the schooner ranged down upon 


We then informed the agent, by | us, and when within musket shot poured ia 


a broadside. 

** Luff a little,” cried our captain; * now, 
boys, let her have it,’’ and our shot took ef- 
fect beautifully—down came her foreyards, 
and the head of her foremast was all shot 
away. 

** Keep her rap full,” said our captain; and 
we soon run out of range of her shot. She 
was completely crippled; while very little 
damage had been done to us. | was wound- 
ed on the shin by a splinter from the bul- 
warks, and one man got his arm broke. A 
good deal of daylight was knocked through 
our bulwarks, and one stanchion was consi- 
derably shivered. 

A little after meridian we had run the sloop 
of war hull down, and the schooner was no 
where to be seen. ‘I'he morning breeze had 
gone by, and it was uearly calm, with a dry, 
hot atmosphere. Hardly a breath of air pass- 
ed into the hold, and the parched and fevered 
tongues of the negroes rolled out of their 
mouths, and the muttered curses and graung 
of teeth from the Congoes, and the rattling 
of chains and piercing groaus of the Mondon- 
goes were enough to bring down the wrath 
of the Almighty upon us. ‘There was no in- 
dication of a storm, and yet the air was dry, 





and left the pursuers to follow a ph 
By crowding on a press of sail, we made the 
coast again the third night, and run in with- 
in two cable’s length of the Mondongo tacto- 
ry, and commenced shipping slaves with our 
own boats and all the shore boats that could 
be procured. At daylight we had stowed 
away about four hundred, and our agent be- 
ing on board, we made sail. 

he busy scenes of. the night were over, 
and\being now fairly under way, | had tine 
to lopk atier the live cargo, stowed away be- 
low decks, many of whom were chained fast 





and parched the skin, ‘Those who have nev- 
er felt the dry winds of Africa can have no 
conception of their influence upon the human 
system. ‘The siroceo of the Mediterranean 
will lay prostrate the stoutest man—the crews 
of vessels at sea are forced to lay by until 
these baneful winds pass over, and a more 
genial current of air takes their place. ° 
Little curling eddies of wind passed by us 
occasionally, and the air seemed to be filled 
with electricity thing unusual seemed 
to be at work in the atmosphere. Our cap- 
tain paced the deck in feverish excitement, 





to ring bolts, while others were hand-cuffed, | while most of the watch lay listlessly round, 


and, in some i + tied 

women and children were tumbled in loose, 
about midships; the whole nearly ina state 
of nudity, We had now run out into the 
open sea, and the brigantine began to roll and 
piteh with the waves, and the negroes, being 
unused to such a motion, could not stand up- 
on their feet. My dream of hearing the clank 
of chains,and the groans and screeches of 
the unfortusate, was fully realized; and now, 
while I write, I have a vivid recollection of 
the horrid scene; and the very smell of the 
incarcerated human beings floats by me. I 
had no time to be tender hearted. With more 
than half the crew, 1 was below deck secur- 
ing the victims; chaining those that were 
turbulent, and changing the position of oth- 
ers, so us to secure as equal a division of 
room as possible. ‘The condition of the poor 
creatures was horrible—the thermometer at a 
hundred and upwards, without a breath of air 
below, and the filth and sea-sickness from 
four hundred negroes, who were never tossed 
upon a wave before, and the natural amber 
scent of their bodies, when they perspire free- 
ly, was a compound of such villainous smells 
that the devil himself would have been loth 
to encounter, much less myself and my crew 
of christians. A short respite into the infer- 
nal regions, where nothing worse thafi brim- 
Stone greets the olfactories, would have been 
an agreeable change. Even in this horrid 
situation, the beastly brutality of some of the 
crew was marked by the most depraved pas- 
sions of man. As soon as we could get them 
stowed to any kind of advantage, and mark- 
ed off into messes, I rigged wind-sails, in or- 
det to carry as much ait below as possible 
for ventillation, or death must soon have en- 
sued. When I was a prisoner on board of 
the Goree and Ardent prison ships, during 
the war of 1812, 1 thought they were the 
most Joathsome places under God’s broad: 
canopy, but they were perfect smelling bot- 
tles to the hold of the Borneo. 

Next day five were dead, and the boat- 
swain reported that several others were deli- 
rious, with what he termed the African fever. 
‘I'wo of the five that were dead had beat their 
brains out while chained to the ring bolts, in 
a high state of delirium. 1 continued to air 
the hold by wind sails, and ordered the men 
on watch to raise up the dead bodies, and 
launch them overboard. One of them was 
a large, chuckle-headed fellow, with his eyes 
wide open, and his lip rolled back so as to 
show his teeth. My blood curdled, and my 
hair stood on end,as the men placed this fel- 
low against the bulwarks—turn as I would, 
his eyes appeared to be on me, and that ghast- 
ly grin seemed as though he invited me to go 
with him. * Throw him overboard,” said 1, 
half frenzied at the sight. 

* Launch ho!” said Bill Clark, one of the 
foremost men, and overboard he went. 

* Dem me,” said Bill, * if he isn’t looking 
after the mate, again”’—and sure enough, 
there he was, standing straight up in the wa- 
ter, with his large white eyes looking om 
at me; every time he rose on the top of a 
high sea, his head d to be stretched up, 
and I imagined I could see the white of his 
eyes roll. , 

“Sail, ho!’ sung out the man at the mast- 
head. 

* Where away?’’ said I. 

“Two points on the weather bow,” said 
he. The sound of his voice startled me—I 
was completely electrified, and, for a few mo- 
ments 1 forgot my ghost, but on turni 
round again, the same white eyes appea 
to gleam on me, although now at a consider- 
able distance. The reason of his standing 
erect in the water, I learned afterwards, was 
because they neglected to pull off the iron 
shackles which were on his feet. ' 

The captain was on deck in a few minutes, 
and | contd see that he was a little uneasy. 
I could make her out, with my glass, to be a 
ship; but could not tell her character at the 
dist Our captain thought best, howev- 
er, to avoid her, if possible, and tacked ship 
and hauled on the wind, with every rag of 
sail set that would draw. The strange sail 
soon tacked also, and, although she was well 
to windward, by this manwuvre we were 
ahead of her. We neared each other, she 
running off, while we were close on a wind ; 
but we had ranged so far ahead, by our supe- 
rior sailing, that there was but little chance 
of her overhauling us. 

“Sail, ho!” again sung out the man at the 
mast-head. 

“ Where away?” said the captain, 

“ About three points on our larboard bow. 

Sure enough, a rakish looking craft wes 
heaving up, and about to cross our bow some 
distance to windward. This brought us be- 
tween the two vessels, and forced us either 
to tack ship, and endeavor to stretch ahead 
of the sloop of war, or to come in contact 
with the schooner, either of which would en- 














The | gaining the shade of the sails as they lay 


flapping against the masts. A small white 
cloud rose up from the southwest, to which 
I called the attention of the captain, when he 
ordered all hands on deck. ‘The whistle of 
the boatswain brought every man to his feet 
—orders flew rapidly—* clew up the fore and 
main topsails—lay aloft there, and take in ev- 
ery rag of sail—up helm, and let her come 
round to the northeasi—steady there, keep 
her steady—send down the fore and main 
royal yards—stand by here, to brail up the 
tri-sail—lower away the boom into the crotch, 
and lash it fast.” 

The men flew to their duty, and the orders 
were executed about as soon as yiven. 

The white clould rose rapidly, and under 
it could be seen the foam flying from the cap 
of one sea to another; at length the fearful 
storm overtook us. I had experienced many 
heavy gales in the Atlantic, and the fierce 
winds of the Mediterranean, but that was the 
first genuine hurricane 1 had fallen in with. 
One small storm stay-sail was still set, in or- 
der to give our vessel motion, but at the first 
blast it blew out of the bolt ropes like a rot- 
ten rag. Our first plunge was frightful in- 
deed; we shipped a heavy sea that carried 
away the bulwarks between the fore and main 
chains on both sides, moved the long boat 
from her moorings, and carried off some loose 
spars—the booby hatch floated off, and a few 
hogsheads of cool sea water went down among 
the captives, which by the by, was a great 
relief to them. ‘The forward and main hatch- 
es had both been fastened down, and, if the 
storm had lasted one hour, there would not 
have been fifty slaves alive out of them all. 

Some of the crew were badly bruised, but 
none of them were washed overboard. The 
cook house was carried away, and some of 
cook’s stew pans went blooming overboard. 
1 have heard old tars, in their mess room 
yarns, tell of bard blows, and how they had 
seen it blow so hard that it took two men to 
hold one man’s hair on; and how they had 
to take a reef in the marlinspike to keep it 
from blowing out the lanyard, and, after this 
storm, I could have believed any thing. ‘The 
wind had a fair rake at the cook—he clench- 
ed the rigging round the main mast,and held 
fast with a death grip; from a deep black he 
turned to a copper color—he was so badly 
frightened. 

The hurricane was all over in about twen- 
ty minutes, and we had passed through it 
without being crippled in spars or rigging, 
and as soon as it was over we again made 
sail for the Brazils. When the storm first 
reached us, I fell flat upon the deck, and rove 
a gasgit through a ig ah and then took a 
turn under my arms, hen we first pitched 
into the sea | thought I was a gone sucker. 
I had been under great excitement in getting 
the brigantine in proper trim to meet the 
storm, and when it was all over I found my- 
self prostrated in every limb. My leg, which 
had wounded when the schooner fired 
into us, was now wet with salt water, and 
began to pain me. My mind was fevered, 
and my body was parched with the dry winds 
from the African coast. That night I fell in- 
to a violent fever, and all I recollect that hap- 
pened for mnany days after, was giving my 
pocket knife to the captain, and begging him 
to bleed me. 

The sufferings of the slaves below decks, 
were horrible beyond measure. Over one 
hundred and fifty of them died on the pas- 
sage, and two of our crew went with them. 
We made a quick ran to the Brazils, and 1 
was taken to the hospital St. Ursula, where 
I eventually recovered my health, so that I 
was enabled to take passage back to the Uni- 
ted States. 

In my delirium I lived my whole life over, 
1 visited the home of my childhood, and was 
caressed by a fond mother and sisters. I 
again saw the old stone house where | was 
born—my last voyage, when I left my. fath- 
er’s house forever—the first storm at sea, lash- 
ed to a spar on the ocean—again, in the gulf 
of St. Lawrence combatting with the icebergs 
—then roaming through the sunny isles of 
the Indies, where the black-eyed beauties in- 
spire love—then the chase, the capture, and 
the prison ship—these were the visions of 
the past, only to be relieved by my African 
ghost appearing again, with his rolling eyes 
and ugly grin, inviting me to go with him. 

When | first awoke from this delirium, my 
good nurse, sister Augustina, shed one tear— 
I felt it drop on me; but when she turned 
again all was placid and cold. She sent for 
my captain, who had also watched me with 
great anxiety during my long and tedious de- 
lirium. After a night’s rest, and some light 
refreshment, the captain visited me again, 
and related the favorable termination of his 
voyage, and seid he had lost but one hundred 
and fitty slaves. I shuddered at his coolness. 
I could see the naked victims march by me, 


with my tormenter at their head. A cool 
drink from sister Augustina, who had been 
watching me, relieved the delirium, On the 
next day the captain called, and said he was 
about fitting out tor another voyage, and offer- 
ed me the berth of chief mate again, which 
I declined. 
After a tedious illness ] recovered, and took 

assage for the United States,and have since 
mew. a changed man; and in order that 
none of my old associates should ever find 
me out, I left the name of ** Preston,” 
the privateersmen and slavers. 
sumed name | have become a very 
man, and I hope the Almighty will forget or 
forgive my sins. 


(7 A prayer was recently made by one 
of the inmates of the Insane Institution at 
South Boston, which certainly indicated re- 
tionality upon the subject reterred to in the 

rayer. After enumerating several other 

lessings he said,—** We also desire to be 
especially thanktul for the bountiful of 
strawberries which thou hast vouchsafed to 
us, but we entreat thee that in the distribu- 
tion of the same, thou wilt be careful that 
they are not wholly confined to the City Fa- 
thers and the inmates of the centre part of 
the House. R b pecially, thy un- 
worthy servants in both wings of the House. 
— Boston Journal. 


BUSKNESS CARDS. 
DAVID WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF 

CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 
A general assortment of carriages constant- 

ly on hand, made of the best materials and 

in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
Shop on Main street, Salem, O. | 


JAMES BARNABY, 
. PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
‘TAILOR. 
Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


C., DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a ral assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH, 
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MORE NEW BOOKS, 

Just received from New York and Phila- 
delphia, among a great variety of school and 
miscellaneous books, 

Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Keightly’s History of England, a New 
and Superior work, in two vols. 

Baldwin’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. 

_ Bolle’s Phonographic Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary. 

Wood and Bache’s U. S, Dispensatory. 

Davis’s Revelations, ** the Most Remarka- 
ble Book of the Age.”’ &c., &. 

Blank Books of every description. 

Papeteries of all kinds, such as lace edged, 

ilt, and embossed note papers, fancy enve- 
opes, motto wafers, visiting cards, perforated 
board, perforated cards, &c. Fine cap and 
post papers, pens, ink, pencils. Paints (toy 
and fine.) Crayons, drawing pencils, draw- 
ing paper, tissue paper. In short, a com- 
plete assqytment of stationary. 

All for sale low at the 


SALEM BOOKSTORE. 





a I ae ss, he’ 
Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
— i 
OHIO. 


New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I. 
Johnson. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 

Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 

Berlin ¢ Jacob H. Barnes. 

Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 

Canfield ; John Wetmore. 

Lowellville; John Bissell, 

Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Selma ; mas Swayne. 


ingboro; i te 
Am om 5 V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cape. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
—-" Willard Curtis. 
Bath ; J. B. Lambert. . 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesyille. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
thao Cope. 
ichfield; Jerome Hur’ 
teal; De Gue Iburt, Elijah Poos 
Chester ~ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. , 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F, Whit 
more. ‘ 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
a a Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; ohn L. Michner, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 





